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STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS 8, C. HALL. 
« Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 


Sr Pavt. 
GOING TO LAW! 
Part THe First.—Showing how John Leahy, commonly called 
Johnny the Giant, would go to law. 
“ WELL, well, John Leahy, will you just stick to the 
one point, and before you take an oath, explain to me 
what you want to swear to ?” 

John Leahy, a tall muscular Irishman, stood before 
the gentleman who put this question (a good-natured 
magistrate, Mr Richard Russel, who resided for the 
shooting and hunting season on his estate called 
Russel Court, not quite three miles from the ancient 
city of Limerick) ; John Leahy stood before the fox- 
hunting but most peace-loving magistrate, his long grey 
frieze coat thrown back from his ample chest, his 
green neckerchief, so loosely tied that the brawny 
musclés of his neck, heaving and swelling with the 
impetuosity that sent the red blood rushing to his 
face, were fully seen ; while that face, so powerful, and 
yet generally so pleasing in its expression, was wrought 
into painful distortion by exceeding wrath ; his nos- 
trils were distended, like those of a war-horse scenting 
the battle from afar ; his large grey eyes were abso- 
lutely flashing ; his mouth was not only closed, but 
clenched. And so firmly did he grasp his shillala, in 
a “fist” that would have served Vulcan as a sledge 
hammer, that his fingers had become perfectly white 
from the exertion. He had removed his hat upon enter- 
ing the magistrate’s breakfast room, but in his eager- 
ness had crushed “the bran new beaver” into a most 
unnatural shape. 

Mr Russel was so accustomed to these vehement 
displays of temper, or whatever they may be called, 
that he proceeded very quietly to finish his breakfast, 
regardless of the half-open door, through which five 
or six anxious faces were seen poking one over the 
other—all friends and allies of Johnny Leahy’s ; and 

also of the widely opened window that was 
enly between five and six feet above the level of the 
lawn, for every now and then a head popped up, and 
then as quickly disappeared, anxious to ascertain what 
was going on within. 

John Leahy remained silent after Mr Russel had 
put his question, not for want of words, but literally be- 
cause he could not speak, from the quantity and quality 
ef those which arose to his lips, and well-nigh choked 
his utterance. Mr Russel repeated the question. 

“ Well, now, let me understand what it is you want 
to swear?” At last out it came, like a thunderbolt 
from the angry heavens— 

“ Any thing, any thing, by the blessed book ! for satis- 

ion !” 


“Qh !” said the magistrate, upon whom the confes- 
sion had no effect, “ oh! it is I suppose the old story 
about the quarter of an acre; any thing particularly 
new ?” 

« If yer honour will be plazed to hear me, and listen 
to rason, I’ll put the rights of it before you at onst ; 
and there’s my mother, poor ould craythur, without, 
and two or three more neighbours, and its ourselves 
that have been waiting on yer honour since break of 
day, and got into the house, hoping favour from yer 
honour, seeing you ought to lane towards ould resi- 
denters, that have a natural claim on the gintry.” 

«“ Hav’nt I often told you,” interrupted the magis- 
trate peevishly, “ that all this has nothing to do with 
the justice of the case? Where is Abel Carr ?” 

* Oh, the little bla’guard (saving yer honour’s pre- 
sence), it’s without he is. He thought to make his 
way in, but I did’nt want yer honour to be put in a 

ion with his lies—the thief of the world !—so I 
jist made bould to draw the boult of the hall door.” 

“ Draw the bolt of my house against your neighbour, 
who has as good a right to justice as yourself!” Mr 
Russel rang the bell after so saying, and John Leahy, 


not aware that he had done what was exceedingly 
improper, exclaimed, “ As good a right to justice as 
me! Oh, mother honey, hear to that! You who 
} lived under his honour’s father and grandfather 
a’most before the world was a world, hear to his honour 
saying that Abel Carr, the circumvinter, the depopu- 
lating vagabone, the fella’ who could never count back 
to his grandfather, the half-withered little leprehawn, 
that’s grow’d up like a musharoon under our noses, 
the little insinuating bla’guard, stealing my beautiful 
strame of spring wather, turning it away from my 
meadow, and laying claim to as beautiful a half acre 
of bog—not only axing the right of turbary, but 
wanting the half acre, to the very foundation of the 
earth—only jist, mother honey, think of his honour’s 
saying that that scum o’ the earth has as good a right 
to justice as me—his father, his grandfather, his great- 
grandfather’s tenant’s son, John Leahy !” 

“ His honour manes no sich thing,” said Mrs Leahy, 
advancing into the room by a series of curtsies ; “his 
honour manes no sich thing as that, I'll go bail! not 
he indeed. Let me spake, and I’ll lay it out afore him 
like print. We're ould tenants, yer honour; and 
setting a case, that yer honour will give Peggy’s hus- 
band, that is to be—but I'm not at that yet. Ye see 
it come altogether of that vagabone threat of Aby 
Carr’s wife before she was married —she wanted 
Peggy’s batchelor for her own, and the turf bog that 
is’nt big enough for a” —— 

At this moment, and just as Mr Russel was going 
to desire Mrs Leahy either to come to the point at 
once orto hold her tongue—neither of which, experience 
might have taught him, she would do—the servant 
forced his way through the crowd at the door to 
answer the bell. 

“ Unbolt the hall door,” said the magistrate ; “ un- 
bolt the hall door directly, and call to Abel Carr to 
come in.” 

“It’s not naided—many thanks to yer honour all 
the same. It’s not naided by any manner o’ manes,” 
exclaimed a squeaking voice from the open window. 
“1’m here, yer honour’s worship, to the confusion 
of my inimies, and the establishment of law and jus- 
tice. I’m here, yer honour !” 

And, truly, astride on the window seat, one leg in, 
and the other out of the window, flourishing his hat 
above his shaggy crop of yellow hair, was Abel Carr, 
forming in voice, manner, and appearance, a singular 
and ludicrous contrast to the Herculean Irishman 
who complained of his “innovations.” Any one with 
the commonest observation could perceive, that though 
Abel was but a pigmy to his giant foe, yet the full 
broad forehead—the blue, cold, almost cruel eye that 
twinkled beneath the overhanging brows of the little 
man—the firm, inflexible mouth, that could close in 
its thoughts as if with the seal of death—any one, I 
say, could see that Abel “had a head,” while John 
Leahy’s powerful frame was only surmounted by a 
handsome “animal developement.” Strong passions, 
rash, daring, were stamped upon a high but narrow 
brow, over which his rich brown hair curled in pro- 
fusion. I beg the English reader to understand, that 
a few years ago no man ever went near a magistrate 
without being accompanied, at all events to the hall 
steps, by a tribe of “friends,” who either had, or 
fancied they had, something to do with the affair in 
question ; while others followed because they had no- 
thing to do; thus, two contending factions have fre- 
quently met, and not unfrequently “done battle” 
upon a magistrate’s lawn ; this has occurred within 
my own memory ; they are better behaved now-a-days, 
and would wait, at all events, until beyond the entrance 
gate. Having said sé much, it can be easily imagined 
that when Abel Carr’s “ friends” saw him waving his 
hat triumphantly, they set up a yell of delight and 
defiance, while “ John the Giaunt,” as he was called, 
made a plunge towards the window, which caused 
the worthy Mr Russel to spring from his chair, and 


to declare, heading his declaration with an oath that 
would have shaken into atoms the whole bench of 
Middlesex magistrates, that “if they did not keep 
the peace, he would give them forty-eight hours in 
Limerick jail.” 

“ Axing yer honour’s worship’s pardon,” observed 
Abel Carr, speaking with great rapidity in a thin 
shrill voice, bringing his other leg into the room, and 
edging round so as to interpose the worthy 
trate’s person between himself and his foe, “axing 
yer honour’s pardon, it’s you ought to be sint there, or 
pay a fine—that is, if the swearing of a justice of pace 
is as sinful as the swearing of a poor man, which in 
coorse it is not ; if it was, yer honour’s worship would’nt 
have rapped out sich a one as that, yer honour !” 

The scene was curious. The room was hung round 
with sporting prints, of various dates and orders of 
merit. Above the long narrow glass which surmounted 
the old black marble chimney-piece, were suspended 
a couple of fowling-pieces, crossed above a couple of 
swords ; and each side of the glass was garnished by 
what I should call a horse pistol—I mean a large 
determined pistol, done up with bright steel; not one 
of the finikin gilt-edged little gentlemen which I see 
in London, seeming only fit for Cupids to shoot with, 
but a sturdy, blood-thirsty looking fellow. Not even a 
good-tempered magistrate in that fire-eating county 
Limerick would consider himself quite safe without 
fire-arms in his sitting-room. And the wild group out- 
side, backed by the distant mountains, while the noble 
Shannon—that most boisterous yet most gracious of 
rivers, foamed and fretted as it dashed over its native 
rocks in the foreground—always confirmed my imagi- 
nation in the belief, that the county Limerick, rich in 
the bounties of overflowing nature, is stillan awkward 
place in which to pitch a tent, and play at Arcadians. 
Within the magistrate’s room the scene was as wild 
as without ; the furniture seemed well fitted to bear 
the knocking about of careless guests ; the shaggy wolf- 
dog and the sleek pointer were stretched with a couple 
of superannuated fox-hounds upon the ample hearth. 

John Leahy seemed as though the concentrated 
anger of half a century had exaggerated his features, 
and agitated his entire frame ; if looks could have 
destroyed, Abel Carr would have been annihilated ; 
but he had crept round with the stealth of a cat, and 
the crawl of a reptile, behind Mr Russel’s chair. Mrs 
Leahy’s figure and face were a study ; the hood of her 
genuine Irish cloak had fallen from the rich and 

undant lace that garnished her lawn cap ; her 

hered arms were thrown forward in the at of 
entreaty, and her features expressed both rage and 
anxiety. Those of “ Johnny the Giaunt’s” friends who 
had remained in some degree outside the breakfast 
room, had entered when Abel Carr made his descent, 
and a little in advance of the rude group was Alice 
Leahy, the plantiff’s wife, as lovely a specimen of fair 
Irish beauty as ever spun at a wheel or plaited a hat. 
Alice’s fair hair was banded beneath a cap of finer 
texture than that of her mother-in-law ; her cloak 
was of bright scarlet, and a little girl of five or six 
years old clung to it so as to draw it more than half 
towards her, leaving the womanly symmetry of her 
mother’s perfect form, which otherwise would have 
been quite concealed, somewhat exposed. There was 
no bitterness, no revenge, no strong passion, written 
on that gentle woman’s face. The one expression was 
interest in her husband, towards whem her eyes were 
directed ; while the child looked with evident terror 
up to her mother, and then, as if reassured by her 
gentleness, advanced a little more into the room ; not, 
however, loosing her hold of the cloak. 

Mac Manus, who has painted some Irish scenes most 
capitally, would do admirable justice to such an inte- 
rior ; but I do not know of any living artist who could 
faithfully set upon canvass the extraordinary beauty of 
Alice Leahy. Her clear and lovely features were per- 
fect, and, hallowed by an expression of the most 
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heavenly purity ; it wasnext to impossible not to wonder 
who ye te A how she came there, and this feeling 
would have been increased if her cheeks had been as 
pale as'they were in general ; but the agitation of the 
scene’ had called into them a rose-like colour, Irish 
Jemen, polished as they are when mingling with 
ose in their own of life, are. by no means 
us to their inferiors. There are some exceptions, 
be sure, but Mr Russel was not one ; and yet he 
bowed to Alice; not the leering bow of a fox-hunter, 
but the respectful salutation which is man’s natural 
tribute to beauty and virtue. He even asked her 
to sit down, but she gathered her cloak gracefully 
round her, and shrinking, as it were, within its folds, 
drew back her little girl, who had renewed an acquaint- 
ance with one of the dogs,* which licked her little fat 
hands, moving his tail with great dignity, as if to 
intimate that he did the little maid an honour. 

“ Stand back every one of ye !” said John to his 
faction ; “ have ye no manners? No more manners 
than to dar to come without invitation into his 
honour’s own room! I’m ashamed of 7° I am, to 
dar to come into his honour’s place ; stand back, I say, 
and show that little carroty-headed epalpeen a patthern 
of gen-til-lity ; if we are strong in our cause, boys, let 
us Ge sneoet ul! Now, yer honour, now that that Oma- 
dawn has got his dirty mane-spirited soul into yer 

i fshould like to tell him » piece of my 
mind.” 


“ You can do that at any other time quite as well,” 
observed the magistrate. 

* Only if L had yer honour’s glory for a witness.” 

* 1 tell you what,” said Mr Russel, sternly ; “ you, 
John Leahy, commonly called Johnny the Giant, and 

Abel Carr, commonly called Aby the Goldfinch, 
FF yon exchange either words or blows within the pre- 
cincts of my house or domain, I’ll commit you both 
for forty-eight hours to the body of Limerick jail ; and 
what will be worse, I’ll confine you both in the same 
eell, where you may eat each other, like the Kilkenny 
cats, and a good riddance the country will have of a 
pair of fools—who are eternally GoING TO Law.” 

* Oh, my Luda’mighty !” exclaimed the old woman, 
* did any body ever hear the like o’ that! His honour 
B justice o” pace, and to see him set agin the law !” 

* It is because I am a justice of ‘ pace, as you call 
ft, that I do my best to prevent my tenants from 

ing to law. hy, you people can never enter into 
a lawsuit without committing assault and battery 
upon each other during its progress, so as to create 
half a dozen actions out of one. You bring ruin and 
degradation upon yourselves, and frequently, too fre- 
— the records of your country by 
murder 

Oh, bedad, yer honour !” said the Giant, “ ye may 
make yer mind aisy as to him: sorra take me if I'd 

_ dirty my fingers with such a gr as Abel Carr. 
‘The only way I can touch him, sir, is with the arm of 
the law, and by the holy” —— 

Stop now, gently,” said Mr Russel, “ no swear- 
ing ; but if you can come to the point at once, I will 
hear you, and little Abel shall afterwards tell his story ; 
and Emi aay Aby comes more quickly to the point 

you do. 

“ Aisy for him !” muttered old Mrs Leahy; “ he’s 
been at a point all his life—the point of the gallows !” 

Mr Russel had resumed his seat with the air of a 
man deterinined to be patient ; “ the Goldfinch” had 
watched with cat-like observance the words and ges- 
tures of the whole company ; he now folded his arms 
and seemed resolved upon patience also, only saying, 
in a whining tone, “ I’m a fair-daling, fair-manin 
little man, yer honour, wishing to earn a bit of bre 
for myself, my wife, and five little childre, and never 

lling with any one except for what’s my own, 
yer honour 

“Hear to that, father of justice !” exclaimed the 
Giant. “ But yer honour sees how paceable I am—(oh, 
you false-hearted little leprehawn !)—I’m as aisy as a 
cow in clover—(I’m not done nor begun wid ye yet). 
There, now, 1’ll tell ye all—1’ll begin at onst at the 


nning.” 
Ay, { !” groaned the magistrate. 

# Well, sir, my great-grandfather’s new Jase is dated, 
pa I daresay yer honour knows, 1722—a ninety- 
mine years’ lase it was—which yer honour had the 
— to renew for three lives and thirty-one years. 

re we're bound to take good care of yer honour, 
for your own life and Masther Arthur’s are first of 
thethree.t Well” 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed the gentleman, “ I’ve 
heard that twenty times, and all about the half acre 
of bog which Abel Carr says is on his land, and you 
say is on yours, as if you could ascertain which land 
was under the bog, fools that you are ; and I have be- 
poe mt hae over and over again, if you could not agree 
as to had a right to it, just quietly to divide it.” 

“ Is it give up me right!” exclaimed John Leahy 
indignantly, and flinging down his hat and shillala, 
he dropped suddenly upon his knees, snatched the 
Prayer-book from off the table, pressed it to his lips, 
and began, “1, John Leahy, will never cease by day 


# In Ireland a sporting landlord sends out his young dogs “* to 
De nursed” at the farm-houses ; and I have seen many recogni- 
tions between the peasants anid dogs, which, however, I believe 
the huntsman does not approve of. 

Hedgehog. 

+ Landlords in Ireland frequently use the precaution of having 
their own lives in ** the letse.” 


or by night, at home/or abroad, rich or poor, houseful 
or homeless, te have the law, ormy vengeance out””—— 

Before he could farther with his fearful 
oath, the hand of his beautiful wife was pressed upon 
his lips. To rash forward, sink upon her knees by 
his'side, encircle his neck with her arm, and close his 
lips as I have deseribed, was but the worl: of an in- 
stant. “ You shan’t swear like that,” she exclaimed, 
“and I to the fore.- You shan’t indeed, John asthore. 
Cor-a-ma-chree! you wouldn’t break the heart of yer 
poor Ally, John darlint? Sure it is’nt for you to 
demane yourself like a poor ignorant eraythur that 
knows no better, only flying in the faee of the Al- 
mighty with an oath, as if you had’nt the courage of 
a man, John, in yer own brave breast, to keep your 
promise without that—sure if the law and the justice 
is on our side, darlint, is’nt that enough? Let them 
take oaths and swear that won’t be believed with- 
out,’ she added proudly, while her husband rose 
with her, half ashamed of his impetuosity. “ Let 
them swear whose word is lighter than the down of a 
thistle in a high wind, but John Leahy’s word is the 
word of an honest man; tell his honour ye’ll have 
yer rights and keep them !—though, God knows,” she 
added, while her voice faltered, “God knows his 
honour’s advice was best—it’s better to divide what 
one has, than”——— She saw the keen eye of the Gold- 
finch fixed upon her, and she paused ; then curtseying 
to Mr Russel, she added mildly, “ I ask yer honour’s 
pardon, but I could’nt help it. He’s my husband— 
and—but I hope yer honour will excuse me; 1 know 
yer honour does not like swearing no more than me, if 
I may make bould to say so.” 

« Well, plaze yer honour,” said John, “T only mane 
that while I’ve a shilling in my pocket, a coat on my 
back, or a straw in my thatch, J’Ul hare the law; and 
if yer honour (iwhom I'd rather trouble by ws | or by night 
—on account of the respect I have for yer honour, and 
me and mine having done so for the last hundred 

rs and more—than any other magistrate in the 
county)—but if yer honour wont listen to rason, and 
see me righted, and punish that desaver, that has never 
had the courage to open his face since he came into 
yer honour’s house, why, I'll go to Limerick—I’ll put 
myself under the care of Turney Botherum. If I 
starve, I’ll have justice—if I die, 1’ll have law!” 

“ And the devil give ye good of it,” squeaked out 
the Goldfinch. “ Now, if yer honour’s glory will listen 
to me—see that now! if he'll give up the half acre, 
that, according to a covenant in my uncle Tom’s will, 
was to be mine, if his aunt Biddy on the mother’s side 
died without childre—which she did, poor unhappy 
ould eraythur”?—— 

“ What’s that he says?” interrupted the old woman, 
setting her “ talons” in order. “ What’s that he says 
about my aunt Biddy ?” 

“ Wisht !” interposed the Giant ; “ I’m aisy now— 
jist give him rope enough, and he’ll hang himself—go 
on, if it’s plazing to ye, Misther Abel Carr—sir, if you 

laze !” 


“T’d scorn to talk to you, you unedicated bog- 
trotther !” quoth the Goldfinch. 

“Who do you call unedicated ?” returned Leahy ; 
“J did not get my larning off the pack-saddle of a 
broken-down exciseman, nor in the office of a dirty 
*turney.” 

“Shame on you both!” interposed the og apd ; 
“and you, Abel Carr, stick—if it be possible for an 
Irishman to stick to the one point; do so, in God’s 
name, and say what you propose.” 

“Ile has tould yer honour, I suppose, about the 
strame? Ye understand, it runs through my ground 
before it comes to his, little as it is; and it was my 
convanyance to make a ditch across the dawshy 
strame”—— 

“Te owns to that, yer honour—hear to that ; he 
owns to making the ditch,” said the Giant. 

“To be sure I do! Sure I’ve a right to make a 
ditch on my own land ; but this man, as soon as m 
ditch is finished—in the night-time or day-time, it’s 
all one to him—shovels it down again.” 

“ And you thought to take a dirty advantage of me 
~ my foot slipt, and smother me in it,” added Mr 

ahy. 

“Oh, heavenly father !” exclairhed the tiny red- 
headed man, “listen to that, and me trying to get 
him out, and he so tossicated with the liquor, that his 
breath crossing a sunbame would hare set the heavens in a 
blaze ; the Lord above purtect us from drunkards !” 

It required all Mr lwussel’s influenee to pre- 
vent John Leahy (who might really be called a 
sober man) from seizing a annihilating the pro- 
voking little farmer. The quarrellers had tormented 
Mr Russel touching this half-acre business at least 
twenty times, and always with the same result ; ask- 
ing his advice, and following their own. It is odd 
enough that a people so fond of breaking the law, 
should be so fond of going to law, and generally end 
by being dissatisfied with the law’s result, and then 
take it into their own hands. An Englishman, if he 
is insulted, walks off as quietly to a police-office as if 
he were going to a funeral, makes his charge, and is, 
generally speaking, well satisfied with the result. He 
does not do as a huge Wexford farmer, Jasper Corish 
by name, once did. “How have you managed with 
Lawrence Costello ?”’ he was asked one day. 

“Why,” said Jasper, “1 took the law of him first, 
and then I bate him just within an inch of his 
ite. 


* And what followed ?” 


“Pedad! he took the law of me then, and I was 
cast.” 

“Well?” 

“Why, then, I bate him again.” And for this, 
Jasper added, “ he was murdered intirely, for he was 
bound over'to keep the pace for two years, and was 
losing the use of his limbs for want of practice.” tis 
impossible not to laugh at Jasper’s perseverance and 
pugnacity, but it is tootrue that we often laugh where 
reflection would make us weep. Whoever would 
check the spirit of litigation which fills the pockets 
of the Irish pettifogging attorneys who dwell in count; 
towns, on fair and market days, with crown and haft. 
crown fees, would do almost as much towards the sal- 
vation of Ireland, as he who checks the progress of 
intemperance. 

Mr Russel knew perfectly well that in cunning 
Abel Carr was as much an over-mateh for John 
Leahy, as John Leahy was in bodily strength for 
Abel Carr. He knew that Leahy had embroiled him- 
self for the last year with the crafty Abel, and yet 
Abel was, in the sight of the country, getting the 
advantage of his opponent at every hand’s turn ; 
working him out of his land, not only on this but on 
other occasions. It was neither Abel’s interest, nor 
his intention, to suffer any matter pending between 
them to be clearly understood. He was the sort of 
person who would bear a beating for the sake of the 
damages ; and Mr Russel knowing this, was anxious 
that, while he yielded him the free-born right of an- 
swering his accuser, that accuser should hold his 
tongue, for Abel was proud of his knowledge, proud 
of “his law ;” and the magistrate knew that, as John 
himself said, “if he had rope enough given, he would 
hang himself.” But this giving of rope was what, with 
all his knowledge, John would not do, and so he foiled 
the magistrate’s kind intention. 

John called Abel Carr “the artfulest thief under 
heaven,” and yet he met him, as it were, open mouthed. 
He knew he had spent all his early days in the chi- 
canery of an attorney’s office, yet he ran into law with 
= with as much avidity as if he had been coursing” 
a hare. 

After much discussion—for at every second. 
sentence Mr Russel was obliged to interpose his autho- 
rity—the magistrate came to the conclusion, that, im 
addition to the disputed half acre, the Giant charged 
the Goldfinch with turning a stream he had no right to- 
turn, and foran assault ; and the Goldfinch avowed his 
right to turn the stream, and denied the assault ; and 
upon this there were half-a-dozen of the clan Giant 
ready to swear it had been made, and half-a-dozen of 
the clan Goldfinch ready to swear it had not been 
made. And this tangled net of bog, and stream, and 
battle, was crossed and recrossed by several webs of 
minor but not less perplexing import ; how Aby Carr’s 
brother Mike had laid a plan of abduction, in which 
Alice’s sister Anne was to have been the victim ; 
how John’s brother’s boat on the Shannon had a hole 
knocked through its side by Aby’s sister’s son ; how 
—but I shall never get to the end of my story at this 
rate. The worthy magistrate saw it was impossible 
to unravel their mysteries ; the best advice, to make 
it up amongst themselves, they would not take ; and 
so Mr Russel, his whole morning wasted (but as he 
was an Irish country gentleman, that, in his estima- 
tion, did not signify very much), desired them all to 
go about their business, and trouble him no more. 
And Abel Carr, well pleased, said he would never 
have troubled his honour, but for the necessity there 
was of clearing his character to so good a “ jontleman.” 
And John Leahy declared there was no use in going 
to a landlord, and a magistrate, who had no “laning 
towards an ould residenter,” but that he’d “take the 
law of the leprehawn, if it left him a beggar on the 
face of the earth.” And it was piteous to see the 
expression of agony that passed over Alice Leahy’s 
face, as she glanced from her husband to her child. 

And now, how were the contending factions to 
disperse? The women of both that his honour’s 
glory would prevent the spillin’ of blood, and keep one 
set prisoners till the other was gone. But Mr Russel, 
by a skilful maneeuvre, dispatched the Giant’s friends 
by the stable entrance, and those of Abel Carr through 
the hall door, and finished his morning by arranging, 
in a more satisfactory manner, some trifling disputes’ 
amongst some of his humbler neighbours, who had the’ 
good sense not to go to law. 

But his trials ior the day were not over. Neither 
an Englishman nor an Irishman likes to be disturbed 
immediately after dinner ; yet Mr Russel had not 
finished his second tumbler, when the servant said 
Mrs Leahy wanted to speak a word with his honour, 
and would not keep him a minute. 

“Is it the young or the old one?’ inquired the 
magistrate. ‘The servant said “it was Alice,” and Mr 
Russel said she must be shown up immediately, and 
the two young ladies nearly quarrclled as to who had 
the best right to place a dale for the farmer’s sweet 
wife : a legal question, which papa decided by declar- 
ing both had the right—the eldest, because she was the 
eldest ; and the youngest, because she was the youngest. 
As soon as this point was settled, Mrs Leahy was in- 
troduced. She sat down, for her trembling limbs 
appeared searcely able to sustain her weight ; but 
after resting a few moments, she rose, curtsied, and 
advanced to the table, upon which she placed her 
fingers, as if fearful that, unsupported, she could not 
stand ; she then, in the low sott tones of suppressed 
fecling, apologised for her intrusion, and commenced, 


| 
i 
| 
| 4 
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in the earnest of a warm but untutored heart, 
to ask counsel of Mr Russel, and state her fears and 
anxieties. 


*Plaze yer honour, and you, ma’am, who knew me 
before I knew myself, and you, young ladies, growing 
up before my eyes in beauty, — roses that ye are, 
my husband is gone over to Pether Pendergrast, and 
the ould woman along with him, and the child—the 
only blossom left us—asleep, the Lord look down on 


her! and so I thought I’d make bould to come over | be 


and open my mind, on account of the notion John has 
in his head of going to law. Ye see, yer honour, 
Pether Pendergrast pushes him on to it ; and his 
mother, living so long on the land, poor woman, it’s 
no wonder she should take on about every blade of 
grass, and think a dale of every green shamrogue that 
springs from the sod. It’s as good as four year since 
e first notion took him about law. Yer honour 
minds the fair that time, and how he was brought in 
about a bit of a dispute ; well, every thing went so 
much to his mind then, sir, that he unfortunately took 
a liking to the law ; and little Aby Carr urged on his 
claims to this weary bit of bog, aud my trouble is, that 
—— the half acre we shall be broke altogether.” 


agent has said nothing of your husband’s being in 
arrear 


“Thank God, he’s not that, sir,” replied Alice, almost 
proudly ; “ we paid the agent up, sir, though some 
of the cattle, the brindled cow I reared from a calf 
with my own hand—the same age as little Peggy she 
was—went with the rest to make up the last gale.” 

“T should have been told this,” said Mr Russel, 
who, though a magistrate when present, was generally 
an absent Irishman, and knew but little of his estate, 
—— during the hunting season. 

“1 don’t — of that, yer honour ; there’s 
no use erying afther the snow that fell last year ; but 
I do complain of the money that goes in law, and, 
above all, of the time spent about it for nothing. 
Never a cause in the coort-house of Limerick that 
comes on, but he’s off to hear tried, saying if it does 
not do him one time, it may another ; and then, 
yer honour, his people and neighbours, knowing his 
way, get round him, and he treats them, and’? —— 

* This is very bad indeed,” said Mr Russel, for poor 
Alice’s emotion overcame her. 

“This is very sad ; 1 thought John was an excellent 
husband,” said Mrs Russel. 

“ A good husband !—Oh, then, the Lord guide and 
purtect him, that he is, and always was ; never an 
unkind word did he ever give me; but for all that, he’s 
a man, and will take his own way, though when he 
gets into any little distress, he’s sure to bemoan him- 
self, and say, if he had took my advice he’d not have 
had that trouble ; but sure he does the same thing 
over again the next minute. There’s many idle bad- 
minded persons going, that don’t care a mite what 
comes of any one, so their own turn’s served ; and it 

s to my heart to see such as my husband put upon 

y some, and tormented by others, who have nothin 

betther than him—but cunning. I can see 
Aby Carr. If my husband gave up that half acre 
quiet and aisy, it would break his heart. Ile knows 
he has a hould over it, and it’s just a bare bone of 
contention. As long as he keeps him in contention 
about that and the little strame of water, that’s good 
for nothing in the world but the wild birds of the air 
to drink of, he knows that he must fall into trouble, 
because he neglects his farming that he does under- 
stand, for the law which he does not understand, thank 
the Almighty! I’d sooner see him—dear as he is, 
and wrapt up within my heart ever since I heard the 
first sound of his voice, as the misthress remembers 
me, 2 little colleen at my mother’s door—I’d sooner see 
him dead—I think I would—than the mean bad thing 
the law turns many an honest man to.” 

“You are quite right ; but what can I do more 
than advise him against this going to law which he is 
so fond of ?” inquired Mr Russel. “ I never knew a 
rich man take to law, that he was not made much 
poorer by it, nor a poor man, that he was not ruined.” 

“ Well,” said the wife, with a look of beautiful 
resignation, “ if it must be so, it must, that’s all ; 1’ll 
do my best to prevent it ; but if it comes, why, the 
worst will be orer—the grace of God is above us all— 
[ll never reproach him by word or look, and I’ll work 
with him and for him, and for the bird of my bosom— 
work for them—or” —— She could not say BEG ; the 
word was stayed in her throat, and instead, she added, 
« Travel with them to the grave.” 

“ Not while we have a house on our estate to shelter 
you,” said Mrs Russel, kindly. 


“ May the great God bless you for that!” murmured 

Alice ~ tee in her tears. The prayereame warm and 

re from and as such was registered in 
ven. 

“ But a r woman like me,” she resumed, en- 


deavouring to smile, “ has no right to be troubling the 
uality with her troubles. Yer honour understands 
that 1ere isn’t a jackeen* attorney in the town that 
hasn’t given him half-a-crown, or five shillings, or 
may be seven-and-sixpence worth, of bad advice, either 
upon this or something else, and called it law ; and 
now he has the notion of going to "Turney Botherum, 
who they say any day is as good as a counsellor, onl 
le wont do any law, not open his lips, under ten shil- 
lings, to the poorest ; and though his tongue is as glib 


* Petty, low, sharp, cunning, pettifogging. 


as an eel, it ‘ill tell no law till he has the bit of yellow 
goold ; and he wont let me go with him, because his 
people say | tell all, but he takes his mother, and one 
or two more. Now, the ’turney, if he was as great a 
lawyer as King Solomon, would never make out the 
pre it from John; and to get ridof the trouble 

thinking, he’ll maybe give an encouraging answer, 
and that will be worse than ever. So, I hadathought, 
if yer honour, who knows the ’turney so well, would 
so good as to give him an idea of how it really was; 
maybe HE might get him to give up the weary bit of 
bog without risking all we have in a lawsuit, for men 
of my husband’s temper will — take an advice from 
@ stranger that they would not listen to from their own 


r Russel could not help admiring the wisdom of 
Alice Leahy ; it was so simply and modestly spoken, 
and yet replete with the difficult knowledge of human 
nature—that knowledge which books cannot teach. 

«“ Well,” he said, “ 1 will call upon my friend Bothe- 
rum the first thing to-morrow morning, but you must 
explain to me exactly how it is. I have heard the 

-acre affair six times at least, without being much 


.] the wiser.” Alice did so, and increased the astonish- 
ow do you mean ?” inquired Mr Russel; “ my, 


ment of the worthy lady and gentleman by her clear- 
ness and perspicuity. Mr Russel renewed his promise 
of being with the attorney the first thing in the morn- 
ing ; and as she was about to withdraw, he put to 
her an experimental question, “ Mrs Leahy, are you 
quite a to do this without your husband’s know- 


“If yer honour had a relation gone mad, wouldn’t 
you strive to hinder him from doing any harm to him- 
self or another?” He replied, “ But my tenant, your 
husband, is not mad, surely ?” 

lase yer honour, I do not think any man going 
to law can be in his senses.” 

“ What a sensible as well as a beautiful woman that 
is!” observed the magistrate, as Alice curtsied herself 
out of the room. 

“So she is, my dear,” answered his wife ; “do 
remember what she said about the obstinacy of all 
men, and being obliged to regret afterwards that they 
did not follow their wives’ advice ?” 

“TIumph !” said the magistrate. And here we con- 
clude the first part of our story. 


MR MARSHALL'S EXPERIENCE WITH 

THE MARINE BAROMETER, 
Ir will perhaps be recollected that in our 349th num- 
ber a short paper was presented, detailing, according 
to the views of Lieutenant Colonel Reade, the manner 
in which violent storms and hurricanes usually act in 
tropical climates, and the laws by which they are 
regulated. Storms, it was explained, do not advance, 
as is commonly supposed, in a direct line, but ina 
circle or parabola like a whirlwind, and by the timely 
consultation of the marine barometer, may be in a 
great measure avoided by ships which are liable to be 
overtaken by them. <A confirmation of Colonel Reade’s 
valuable theory is found in a letter from Mr Marshall, 
formerly commander of one of the Ilonourable East 
India Company’s ships, which was published nearly 
fourteen years ago in the journals of the Cape, and 
transferred a few weeks since into the Athenzum. 
The following abridged account of Mr Marshall’s ex- 
perience will be read with interest by all who take 
pleasure in the triumphs of science over ignorance 
and prejudice. 

Mr Marshall strongly recommends commanders of 
vessels to pay the most pointed attention to the indi- 
cations of the marine barometer, which never fails, by 
the fall of the mercury, to indieate an approaching 
storm. ‘The seaman is thus enabled, by bringing his 
ship to the wind, and other preparations, to secure 
to himself the best chance of escaping damage. “ Even 
if at the moment the sky should be cloudless, the 
atmosphere motionless, and no other indication of 
a storm throughout the whole visible horizon, than 
that which this invaluable instrument affords him, 
still he will take his measures with the same degree 


of promptitude and energy as though the danger | 


had already commenced ; and when the flattering 
gale springs up to favour his course, he will not be 
tempted to pursue it thro any fallacious notion 
of shortening the period of his voyage; for if my 
theory be correct, he may rest assured that the farther 
he advances, the greater will be the fury of the tem- 
pest; that it is a principle of every hurricane to 
narrow its sphere in proportion to its duration ; that 
wherever the storm commences, there it will soonest 
terminate ; and, consequently, that his easiest way to 
escape from its fury is to remain as stationary as pos- 
sible. I should not have dwelt on some of these poits, 
had I not been aware that a notion is but too preva- 
lent among seamen, that scudding before the storm is 
the shortest way to get out of it ; an error which is 
attended with this additional evil, that those precious 
moments which intervene between the fall of the 
quicksilver and the rising of the storm, are expended 
(perhaps never to be retrieved) in a proceeding which, 
inany opinion, is fraught with nothing but mischief. 
Madras on board one of the East India Company’s 


ips (the Diana, of which he was commander], with 
eig others, under the convoy of a seventy-four gun 
rn, On reaching the latitude of 8 degrees sou 
the tude of 88 degrees east, we unfortunately 
one of the most tremendous hurricanes 
that was perhaps ever experienced by a ship that did 
not actually founder. It is impossible to convey to 
the minds of those who have never witnessed such a 
eel any adequate idea of the fury with which it 
blow during the three days and nights of its continu- 
ance, the sound resembling more a succession of peals 
of thunder, or the roaring of cannon, than of wind ; 
whilst the sea formed one continued breach over the’ 
ship, sweeping every thing moveable before it. Dur- 
nearly the whole of this period, the passengers, 
officers, and crew, were, without distinction of persons, 
employed in pumping or baling, cutting away masts, 
securing guns, or in other work anentint to the safety 
of the ship ; whilst, owing to the impracticability of 
pie into the hold through the body of water always 
odged on the gun-deck, the chief part of the period 
was passed without food, or even a drop of water to 
me the thirst of the men at the pumps, who were 
with difficulty, and occasionally could not be, pre- 
vented from swallowing the bilge water as it ascended 
from the well. And had it not been for the fortunate 
cireumstance of a quantity of this precious beverage 
being found in the lockers of the great cabin, which 
was latterly served out at the pumps in wine-g' 
the probability is, that we should: have literally peris 
through the want of a liquid, of which there was an 
abundance in the hold. Our distress, too, was not @ 
little aggravated by two of the twelve-pounders being 
adrift at once on the gun-deck, causing the greatest 
consternation lest some port should be stove in by their 
means. Notwithstanding, the fore-mast, mizen-mast, 
main-top-mast, and bowsprit, were, at the peril of our 
lives, successively cut away. At the close of the third 
day, we were left with seven feet of water in the hold, 
and four feet in parts of the gun-deck, frequently with 
three out of the four pumps choked at a time, and 
without the slightest prospect of any abatement of 
the storm. 

I have been a witness to many a distressing scene 
on the ocean, but never in the course of my practice 
have I been present at one so distressing, at least to my 
own feelings, as that which 1 have more immediately 
close was one 0: uliar excitement, painful feeli 
and of heavy Seepennibility. Well may the Psalmist 
say, ‘These men see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep” But to return from this digres- 
sion. At the close of the third day of this awful 
hurricane, the cabins below being no longer habitable, 
the passengers were crowded into one side of the round- 
house, as being the only cabin from which the water 
could be effectually excluded. Here, then, a scene of 
woe was exhibited which baffled description—a scene 
sufficiently appalling to rend the stoutest heart in 
twain, especially of his on whom all eyes were turned 
for that relief which it was not in his power to afford 
—even to her, who had the strongest of all claims on 
him for consolation, and whose peculiarly interesting 
— demanded the utmost stretch of his sym- 
pathy. 

‘Lhe ship, apparently water-logged, was now observed 
to be settling fast forward. Every countenance exhi- 
bited a picture of despair; when, at this critical 
moment, the wind rapidly began to subside, which 
was no sooner announced to the people at the pumps, 
than their labours, which, from a feeling of despon- 
deney, had previously languished, were resumed with 
renewed vigour ; and such was the rapidity of the 
change in our favour, that one of the most dreadful 
of all storms was speedily lulled into a perfect calm ; 
the ship once more rose freely to the sea, and by day- 
light on the Showing monie all the water was dis- 
charged from her.” But the vessel now “ lay a helpless 
wréck on the water, exposed to every s of the 
| which had not subsided so rapidly as the wind, 

which occasioned her to roll most awfully ; and now, as 
| She rose on the mountainous billow, every eye eagerly 
| swept the horizon in search of the fleet, but all in vai 

for not a ship could be seen ; upon which we tremb 
| for their fate. The bowsprit,fore-mast,mizen-mast,and 
| main-top-mast, as before intimated, were all gone by 
the board; the whole of the live stock (vis a trifling 

exce me consisting of 150 sheep, 30 pigs, 4 cows, 
3 calves, § goats, and many hundred head of poultry, 
were washed overboard, or otherwise destroyed ; meee’ 4 
| all the captain’s stores, the medicine chest, and sea- 
men’s chests, with their contents, were in the same 
predicament. After an anxious serutiny of the charts, 
no friendly port was found to be within reach of us; 
the nearest towards the cast was Bencoolen, which 
on account of the season of the year, was difficult of 
approach, and incapable of affording the relief wo 
stood in need of. Towards the west was the Isle of 
France, then in possession of the French. To proceed 
direct to the Cape was an undertaking which, at the 
first blush of our situation, nobody conceived to be 
practicable. ‘Still, upon a closer inspection of our 
resources, many difficulties were obviated, and our 
situation appeared to be far less desperate than we 
had at first imagined. Our stock of water and salt 
visions, which was considerable, was happily found to 
be uninjured : we had rice and spirits in abun 
Our spare stock of spars, which was also considerable, 


and well secured before the storm commenced, was 
safe ; we had spare sails, canvass, and cordage suffi- 
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cient, and we knew our situation to be on the verge 
of the south-east trade-wind, which blew direct to- 
wards the Cape, and the season for entering Table 
mesting of tho offcers of the ship, and the principal 
ing of cers Ps the prin 
rs, it = —— resolved to undertake 
the vo to Jape ; and, as an encouragement 
to os aoe to give their spontaneous exertions in 
favour of this great undertaking, a subscription was 
immediately entered into, with a view to replace their 
chests, clothes, &c., on our arrival at the Cape, which 
purpose course of a few minutes (perhaps an 
unprecedented act of similar liberality), which was 
no sooner communicated to the crew, t they gave 
three hearty cheers, and declared their readiness to 
perform every duty required of them ; and never was 
® promise more rigidly fulfilled : however, in spite of 
these but seldom paralleled exertions, we were eleven 
weeks in reaching the destined port, after suffering 
many privations. i jedging fe of 
i re my life ; and judging from the 
cheerful pe and the unanimity 
which reigned throughout the ship, I much doubt 
whether it were not the lot of every soul on board. 
I cannot account for the fact, unless it were owing 
to the particular frame of mind we had imbibed from 
phy might spurn at, but which religion might have 
hailed be precursor of the only solid happiness 
destined for man. 


The day of our arrival in Table Bay was one of 
intense excitement, anxious as we naturally were to 
ascertain the fate of a fleet from which we sepa- 
rated eleven weeks before under such unpropitious 
circumstances. This suspense, however, was of short 
duration ; our worthy commodore, with five of his 
soon be safe at anchor 

; the remaining t ships were missing, an 
Go maven boon heard of. Of those 
which were safe, four, including the seventy-four gun 
ship, had been in more or less danger of foundering in 
° , as it ap a comparison of jo 
to their having escaped the brunt of the storm by 
being considerably to windward of the others ; thus 
corroborating the theory with which I commenced, 
in my endeavours to prove that where the storm be- 

ins, there it will soonest end. During a greater part 
of the third day, which was by far the most tem 
tuous with us, these two ships lay nearly becalmed. 

Such were the disastrous effects of this memorable 
hurricane, from a ——s of which I think myself 
at liberty to draw the following practical inference, 
namely, that had we instantly attended to the timely 
warning of the barometer, by bringing the ship to the 
wind, and making preparations for the storm, instead 
of — it until we could scud no longer, 
we should have escaped with as little injury as the 
two ships I have just alluded to ; and that, had the 
three unfortunate ships which foundered in the storm 
pursued a similar course, which it oe then fairly pre- 
sumed they did not, a very different might have 
befallen them too.” 


HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES.* 

WE consider this as of Mr 
Howitt’s fast increasing catal productions. 
First, with to its exte it is an octavo of 
extra size, and above five hundred beautiful in 
paper and print, and enriched with about forty most 
wood Samuel Williams. It 
is the more important to be exact in these matters, as 
the volume appears to be of the kind pray ew for pre- 
sents, and whose fate it is to be fondled in lady’s bower, 
for such we take to be the old reading of a modern 
drawing-room. Of the places visited, it is proper that 
we ish some account. The book opens with 
Penshurst in Kent, the ancient seat of the Sydneys, 
endeared on account of Sir Philip—on account of his 
sister, “ Pembroke’s mother” —on account of Ben 
Jonson, and other English worthies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Soon after this follows 
“ Stratford-on-Avon,” one of the lon and most 
elaborate papers in the book. “ Combe Abbey” and 
“Compton Winyates,” both in Warwickshire, are the 
principal old English residences, besides Penshurst, of 
Ho presents an He has a 
ve ron “ Ham Court.” A 

t to the Great College Stonyhures in 
Lancashire is the subject of a very interesting article. 
Edge-Hill and Culloden are the only battle-fields ad- 
verted to. He has a lon bP egy, Bene ly 
antiquarian paper on Winchester. Ge 
ancient rock-perched sea castle of King Arthur in 
Cornwall, is strikingly handled, and brings forth 
some uent which we should be happy to 
quote. re is also a paper on Staffa and Iona, and 
one of a more original kind, descriptive of a High- 
land sacrament at Kilmorack in Inverness-shire, on 
which, however, we could give some rather odd mar- 


notes. 
The book is one entire and perfect chrysolite of plea- 


* Visits to Remarkable Places: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of striking passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt, author of ‘* the Rural Life of Eng- 
land,” * Boy's Country Book,” &¢e. London, Longman and 
Company, 1840. 


sant reading, yet not without gradations of interest, 
though mer Bs rather from the nature of the sub- 
jects than from the mode of treating them, which is 
uniformly in that — of mingled sentiment and fa- 
miliar remark which so agreeably characterises Mr 
Howitt’s writi Of the descriptions of old resi- 
dences, that of Compton Winyates is decidedly the 
best, the house being not only a perfect specimen of 
that Elizabethan kind of mansion known in England 
by the term “ hall,” but very singularly situated, and 
having some uncommon features of ration. Of 
the visits to “remarkable places,” we think Stratford 
the best, notwithstanding the previous paper of 
Washington Irving on the same subject. 

In this portion of Mr Howitt’s book we as 
course, no new fact in Shakspeare’s biography (that, 
we suppose, is past praying for) ; but he nevertheless 
throws some light on the mental history of the man 
by his local observations. AtShottry, near Stratford, 
where the house of his wife Anne Hathaway still exists, 
he discovers some natural objects which Shakspeare 
has alluded to, and which his commentators have been 
at a loss to explain—mysteries to Steevens and Malone, 
but familiar to the fellow-villagers of the poet. He is 
at some pains to do away with the impressions which 
Shakspeare’s satire has communicated respecting the 
Lucys of Charleot, whom he found to have been all 
along an amiable and every way respectable family. 
The portrait which he gives of the Sir Thomas who 
is supposed to have been the original of Justice Shal- 
low, exhibits a head which never could have belonged 
to a man liable to be with truth so described. There 
is some —, matter respecting the commercial 
importance which Shakspeare’s fame has conferred on 
the house in which he was born. 

“ Opposite to this town-hall is a house occupied by a 
Mr Reason, who has a sign in front of it, announcing that 
there is kept a collection of articles which were in the 
house where the was born, and remained there till 
Mary Homby, the mother of the present Mrs Reason, was 
obliged to leave it on account of the proprietor raising 
the rent so much in consequence of the numerous visits 
to it. She at first gave ten, then twenty, then forty 
pounds a-year for it ; but the tide of visitors increasin 
the demand of the landlord still rose with it, till either 
the man outvalued the income, or the patience of Mary 
Homby gave way. She gave notice to quit the house, 
and another person immediately took it. <A violent feud 
arose between the outgoing and the incoming exhibitor. 
Mary Homby, of course, stripped the house of every 
article that had been shown as Sh: ‘s. But she 
did not ae. She deliberately, or perhaps, as will 
aj probable, rather hastily, took a brush and a pail 
of whitewash, and washed over all the millions of inscri 
names of adoring visitors on the walls! At one fell 
swoop, out went the illustrious signatures of kings, queens, 
= princesses, ambassadors and ambassadresses, 
ords, ladies, knights, poets, philosophers, statesmen, tra- 

ians, comedians, bishops, lord chancellors, lord chief 
ustices, privy councillors, senators, and famous orators 
all the sweet tribe of duchesses, countesses, baronesses, 
honourables and dishonourables—out went they altoge- 
ther, with as little remorse as if Death himself had been 
wielding the besom of destruction, instead of Mary 
Homby her whitewash brush. 

Mary Homby having executed this sublime extinction 
of so many dignities, marched out with a lofty sense of 
the vacuum she left behind, carrying away with her the 
Albums into the bargain. The new tenant on entering 
was struck with a speechless consternation! In ‘the 
immortal bard’s’ own words, all the precious relics had 

Vanished like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
And left not a wreck behind. 


Nothing at all but four bare walls! What was to be 
done? It was still Shakspeare’s birth-place, but it was 
a very naked one indeed—all the imposing relics were 
gone, and a rival shop was set up with them! She looked 
upon herself as swindled. She had a higher rent to pay, 
with a diminished stock, and a formidable rival, and she 
accordingly raised a loud clamour in the ears of the land- 
lord. The landlord began to bluster with Mary Homby, 
and claimed the goods as heir-looms—as part and 
of the property 5 but the lawyers told him a different 
story. He then claimed the Albums, and commenced 
a en to recover them, but with no better success. 
oney was then offered for them, but money could not 
buy them ; so it was absolutely necessary to commence 
anew with blank walls and blank books. It was a me- 
lancholy coming down. Where was the chair called 
Shakspeare’s chair, which had stood in a niche in the 
room, and the arms of which alone had been sold for 
twenty-three guineas? Where were those two fine old 
high-backed chairs which were said to be given to 
Shakspeare by the Earl of Southampton, with the earl’s 
coronet and supporters (animals having an odd look, 
between lions and men, with big heads) upon them ? 
Where was the little chair of the same kind, called Ham- 
net's chair—the son of Shakspeare, who died when twelve 
yearsold? Where was that precious old lantern made of 
the glass of the house where died? The bust, 
taken and coloured accurately the bust in the 
church ? The portrait of a boy, with a curious high-laced 
cap on his head and an embroidered doublet, called John 
Hathaway, the brother of Ann Hathaway? The paint- 
ing said to be done by Shakspeare’s nephew, William 
re Hart, representing Sh: in the charac- 
ter of Petruchio? The cup, and the knotted walking- 
stick made from the crab-tree under which he slept in 
Bidford Fields? Where the various pieces of carvin 
from his bedstead? That old basket-hilted sword whic 
looked as though it had lain buried for a century or two 
on the field of Edge-Hill or Worcester, but which was, in 
fact, no such thing, but the veritable sword with which 
performed in Hamlet, and which the Prince 


Regent had wanted so much to buy in 1815, saying, ‘ he 


j | Showing the stations of the 


knew the family very well that it to Shakspeare ?” 
Where was that? Ay, and still more, where was that 
grand old piece of carving which used to be over the 
mantel-piece, coloured and gilt, and representing David 
fighting with Goliath between the adverse armies; and 
over their heads, on a flying label or garter, this inscrip- 
tion, said, and sufficiently testified by the splendour of 
the verse, to be written by ‘ the immortal bard’ himself ?— 
Goliath comes with sword and spear, 
And David with his sling ; 
Although Goliath rage and swear, 
Down David doth him bring. 
Samve., xvii. An. Dom. 1606.* 
The iron box that held the poet's will; Shakspeare’s 
bench ; pieces of his mulberry-tree; the box given to 
him by the Prince of Castile ; a piece of the very match- 
lock with which he shot the deer; the portraits of Sir 
John Bernard and his lady Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Shakspeare ; the portrait of Charlotte Clopton in her 
trance , the pedigree, and the will—where were they all ? 
Carried off by the indignant and vindictive Mary Homby, 
who was too selfish to pay more than L.40 a-year for the 
house in which so ta genius was born; for all the 
great names of all the illustrious people, from all quarters 
of the world, written by the blacklead pencils of every 
known manufactory, and all these precious relics to boot 
—such a collection as was never yet seen on this side of 
Loretto. 

But the ravages of this modern Goth and Vandal, Mary 
Homby, could not be entirely repaired—they might, how- 
ever, be in some degree mitigated ; and as the disconso- 
late successor ruminated on the means—lo! a most h 
and inspired idea occurred to her. Mary Homby had 
been in a passion, and — she had forgotten to put 
any size into her whitewash. A brush was instantly 
applied to the walls—the hope became at once a cer- 
tainty !—Mary Homby had omitted the size, and by 
gentle and continued friction of the brush, the millions 
of pencilled names once more appeared in all their ori- 

inal clearness! The relics were at once pronounced— 
umbug;—new Albums were opened, and the Shakspeare 
show-room was restored to its ancient value. In fact, 
this house, which was some years ago purchased of Joan 
Sh are’s descendants, the Harts, with other property, 
for L.250, is now said to be worth L.2000.” 


In the same article Mr Howitt takes particular 


8> | notice of Clopton Hall, near Stratford, the residence 


of the chief family of the district in Shakspeare’s ti 
and ap tly as good a specimen as any of the 
halls which it is partly the purpose of the book to 
describe. Respecting this mansion, Mr Howitt prints 
a letter by a lady of his acquaintance, which conveys 
the matter in so pithy and so generally interesting a 
shape, that we are tempted to extract it :-— 

“I wonder if you know Clopton Hall, about a mile 
from Stratford-on-Avon. Will you allow me to tell you 
of a very happy day I once spent there. I was at school 
in the neighbourhood, and one of my schoolfellows was 
the daughter of a Mr W——, who then lived at Clopton. 
Mrs W—— asked a party of the girls to go and spend a 
long afternoon, and we set off one beautiful autumn day, 
full of delight and wonder respecting the place we were 
going to see. We passed through desolate, half-cultivated 

elds, till we came within sight of the house—a large, 
heavy, compact, square brick a of that deep dead 
red almost approaching to a. n front was a large 
formal court, with the massy pillars surmounted with two 

im monsters ; but the walls of the court were broken 

own, and the grass grew as rank and wild within the en- 
closure as in the raised avenue walk down which we had 
come. The flowers were tangled with nettles, and it was 
only as we approached the house that we saw the single 
yellow rose and the Austrian briar trained into some- 
thing like order round the deep-set diamond-paned win- 
dows. We trooped into the hall, with its tesselated 
marble floor, hung round with strange portraits of people 
who had been in their graves two hundred years at least ; 
yet the colours were so fresh, and in some instances the 
were so life-like, that, looking merely at the faces, 
almost fancied the originals might be sitting in the par- 
lour beyond. More completely to carry us back, as it 
were, to the days of the civil wars, there was a sort of 
military map hung up, well finished with pen and ink, 
ive armies, and with 
old-fashioned writing beneath, the names of the principal 
towns, setting forth the strength of the garrison, &c. In 
this hall we were met by our kind hostess, and told we 
might ramble where we liked, in the house or out of the 
house, taking care to be in the ‘ recessed parlour’ by tea 
time. I preferred to wander up the wide shelving oak 
staircase, with its massy balustrade all crumbling and 
worm-eaten. The family then residing at the hall did 
not occupy one-half—no, not one-third of the rooms; and 
the old-fashioned furniture was undisturbed in the greater 
~ of them. In one of the bedrooms (said to be 
aunted), and which, with its close pent-up atmosphere 
and the long shadows of evening creeping on, gave me 
an ‘ eerie’ feeling, hung a portrait so singularly beautiful ! 
a sweet-looking girl with ay gold hair combed back 
from her forehead, and falling in wavy ringlets on her 
neck, and with eyes that * looked like violets filled with 
dew,’ for there was the glittering of unshed tears before 
their deep dark blue—and that was the likeness of 
Charlotte Clopton, about whom there was so fearful 
a legend told at Stratford church. In the time of 
some epidemic, the sweating-sickness, or the plague, 
this young girl had sickened, and to all appearance 
died. She was buried with fearful haste in the vaults 
of Clopton chapel, attached to Stratford church, but the 
sickness was not stayed. In a few days another of the 
Cloptons died, and him they bore to the ancestral} 
walt but as they descended the gloomy stairs, they 
saw, by the torch-light, Charlotte Clopton in her grave- 
clothes leaning against the wall; and when they looked 
nearer, she was indeed dead, but not before, in the 


* This was there at the time of Ireland's visit. 
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agonies of despair and bitten a piece 
from her white round shoulder! Of course, she had 
walked ever since. This was * Charlotte's chamber,’ and 


creepers which had cov u 
panes. yon: in, there was an ‘atholic chapel, 
with a chaghet> 00m, which had been walled up and 
forgotten till within the last few years. I went in on md 
hands and knees, for the entrance was very low. I reco 

lect little in the chapel ; but in the chaplain’s room were 
old, and I should think rare editions of many books, 
mostly folios. A large yellow-paper copy of den’s 
* All for Love, or the World Well Lost,’ date 1686, caught 


crooked, half-lighted passages, that I wondered if I could 
find my way back again. There was a curious carved 
old chest in one of these passages, and with girlish curi- 
osity I tried to open it ; but the lid was too heavy, and I 
ed one of my companions to help me, and when 
it was opened, what do you think we saw—nongs !—but 
whether human, whether the remains of the lost bride, 
we did not stay to see, but ran off in partly feigned and 
partly real terror. 

The last of these deserted rooms that 1 remember, the 
last, the most deserted, and the saddest, was the nursery 
—a nursery without children, without singing voices, 
without merry chiming footsteps! A nursery hung round 
with its once inhabitants, bold, gallant boys, and fair, 
arch-looking girls, and one or two nurses with round, fat 
babies in their arms. Who were they all? What was 
their lot in life? Sunshine or storm? or had they been 
* loved by the gods, and died young?’ The echoes 
knew not. Behind the house, in a hollow, now wild, 
damp, and overgrown with elder-bushes, was a well called 

*s Well, for there had a maiden of the house of 
that name drowned herself. 

I tried to obtain any information I could as to the 
family of Clopton of Clopton. They had been decaying 
ever since the civil wars; had for a generation or two 
been unable to live in the old house of their fathers, but 
had toiled in London, or abroad, for a livelihood; and 
the last of the old family, a bachelor, eccentric, miserly, 
old, and of most filthy habits, if report said true, had 
died at Clopton Hall but a few months before, a sort of 
boarder in Mr W——’s family. He was buried in the 
gorgeous chapel of the Cloptons in Stratford church, 
where you see the banners waving, and the armour hung 
over one or two splendid monuments. Mr W—— had 
been the old man’s solicitor, and completely in his confi- 
dence, and to him he left the estate, encumbered and in 
bad condition. A year or two afterwards, the heir-at-law, 
a very distant relation living in Ireland, claimed and ob- 
tained the estate, on the plea of undue influence, if not 
of forgery, on Mr W——"s part ; and the last I heard of 
our kind entertainers on that day, was, that they were 
outlawed, and living at Brussels.” 

We must conclude ; but, before doing so, would ex- 
press the very great gratification which the following 
remarks have given us—a gratification in which we 
are sure every one of our readers will participate :— 

“The palace [Hampton Court] has only been fairly 
thrown open this summer, and for some time the fact 
was but very little known ; yet through spring and sum- 
mer the resort thither has been constantly Locate: 
the average number of visitors on Sunday or Monday is 
now two thousand five hundred, and the amount of them 
for the month of August was thirty-two thousand ! 

And how have these swarms of Londoners of all classes 
behaved? With the exception of some scratches made 
on the panels of the grand staircase—for the disco of 
the perpetrator of which an ominous placard is on 
the door-post as you enter, offering five pounds reward, 
but of which slight injury no one can tell the date (the 
police, who are always on the spot, never having wit- 
nessed the doing of it since they were stationed there), 
I cannot learn that the slightest exhibition of what has 
been considered the English love of demolition has been 
made. Never have lI seen, at all times that I have been 
there, 2 more orderly or more well-pleased throng of 
oa I happened accidentally to be there on Whit- 

onday, when, besides the railway, upwards of a dozen 
spring-vans, gaily adorned with ribbons and blue and red 
hangings, had brought there their loads of servants and 
artisans, all with their sweethearts, and in fine spirits 
for a day’s country frolic; and not less than two thou- 
sand people were wandering through the house and gar- 
dens, yet nothing could be more decorous than their 
vehaviour. Never, indeed, did I behold a scene which 
was more beautiful in my eyes, or which more sensibly 
affected me, Here were thousands of those whose fa- 
thers would have far preferred the brutal amusement of 
bull-baiting or the cock-pit ; who would have made holi- 
day at the boxing-ring, or in guzzling beer in the lowest 
dens of debauch—here were they, scattered in companies 
and in family groups; fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters, old people, and children of all ages, strolling 
through the airy gardens, admiring the flowers, or restin 
on the benches, or watching the swarming shoals of gold 
and silver fish in the basin of the central fountain, and 
feeding them with crumbs of bun amid shouts of childish 
delight. Here were these people, set free from the 
fret and fume, the dust and sweat and mental and bodily 
wear and tear of their city trades and domestic cares, 
well dressed, amongst their more wealthy neighbours, 
clean, and jocund from the sense of freedom and social 
affection, treading walks laid down only for royal feet, 
listening to the lapse of waters intended only for the ears 
of greatness and high-born beauty, though 
by the —e of their forefathers; and here were they 
enjoying all these more than king or cardinal ever could do, 
beneath a sunny sky, that seemed to smile upon them as 
the sight of somuch happiness. There, 

through the open windows, you saw the in, 
crowds of heads of men and women wandering through 


the rooms intent on the works of Raphael, Titian, Cor- 
reggio, Lely, Vandyke, Kneller, Rembrandt, Rubens, Ricci, 
Giulio and many another master of the sublime 
and beautiful ; to behold forms of power, and 
grace, and loveliness, and to mark many a face of man or 
woman whose names are so bruited in our annals that 
even the most ignorant must have heard something of 
them. Here surely was significant indication of a change 
in the popular mind in the course of one eration, 
which must furnish an answer to those who ask what has 
education done for the masses, and most pregnant with 
matter of = augury for the future. Those who do 
not see in such a spectacle that the march of intellect, 
and the walking abroad of the schoolmaster, are some- 
thing more than things to furnish a joke or a witticism, 
are blind indeed to the signs of the times, and to the cer- 
tainty that the speed of sound knowledge amongst the 
people will yet make this nation more deserving of the 
epithet of a nation of princes, than ever Rome deserved 
from the Parthian ambassador. I could not help asking 
myself, as my eye wandered amid the throng, how much 
more happiness was now enjoyed in any one day on that 
und, than had been enjoyed in a twelvemonth when 
t was only the resort of kings and nobles, and the scene 
of.most costly masks and banquets. Nothing more than 
the sight of that happiness was needed to prove the ra- 
tionality of throwing open such places to diffuse amongst 
the million at once the truest pleasure and the most 
refining influences.” 


EXHIBITIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF SCIENCE 
AND THE ARTS. 


Parts, London, and perhaps some other cities, 
have for some years enjoyed the advantage of popular 
exhibitions illustrative of science and the arts. The 
Adelaide Gallery of the British capital is an example of 
what we allude to. The value of such exhibitions, taking 
advantage of the sight-seeing propensity every where 
prevalent, and turning it to rational and improving 
objects, is very great ; and we think it extremely de- 
sirable that something of the kind, on a of 
greater or less magnitude, should be established in 
every considerable seat of population, more particu- 
larly, and in the first place, in Dublin, Manchester, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and after- 
wards perhaps in a class of smaller towns. We are 
enabled to give a few hints, both as to the means of 
getting up such exhibitions, and the chances of their 
success and Iness in the larger British cities, in 
consequence of an experiment which has recently been 
made in the Scottish capital. 

This experiment owed its origin, we believe, and was 
mainly indebted for its success, to one active and en- 
lightened person, Dr D. B. Reid, lecturer on chemistry 
—the same gentleman who was employed to heat and 
ventilate the houses of parliament. Such a circum- 
stance ought, we think, to encourage other active and 
enlightened persons in the different cities to exert 
themselves in the like manner. The exhibition was 

repared in a suite of rooms, named the Assembly 
ms, which are designed chiefly for balls and con- 
certs, and therefore are not particularly well adapted, 
with respect to light, for the purpose to which the 
were now applied. The Le ager were also made 
in a hurried manner, and the exhibition was limited 
to about ten days, in consequence of the rooms being 
en, for a concert which was to take place at the 
end of that period. Nevertheless, the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh have rarely exp themselves more 
pleased with any exhibition than with 
this, of which we are now to give some description. 

A large room on the ground floor, generally used 
for lumber, was fitted up on this occasion for the ex- 
hibition of two modern instruments of a remarkable 
nature, the hydro-oxygen microscope, and the polari- 
scope, the latter being altogether a novelty in Edin- 
burgh. These were shown and illustrated by Mr 
E, M. Clarke of London, who had been invited to our 
capital for the purpose. Two large screens, containing 
each a disc or white circle of twelve feet diameter, to- 
gether with a square screen of nearly similar bulk, were 
e , for the exhibition of the effects of both in- 
struments. As the hydro-oxygen microscope has been 
shown in many places, and is or well 
known, little more need be said than that its wonders 
consist in the casting of an enlarged shadow from 
minute obj upon the discs, by means of a very 
intense white light and a lens. Small insects are thus 
magnified to the size of the largest animals, and leaves, 
mosses, and the smallest fractions of plants, become 
susceptible of the minutest inspection. ‘The lecturer, 
after showing many natural objects, introduced a 
small and exquisitely finished glass cameo of Leander 
in the waters of the Hellespont ; and it was interest- 
ing to find, that, while the magnification could not in 
the slightest degree ae the delicacy of a leaf or an 
insect’s wing, it reduced this work of man’s ingenuity, 
exquisite as it appeared before the naked eye, to the 
coarse appearance of stucco-work! ‘The highest 
nifying power exhibited by Mr Clarke, extended, if 
we hi aright, to twelve thousand times ; but the 
lecturer mentioned that the same instrument had 
ore on a dise of thirty-two feet, in which case 
the magnification must have been very much greater, 
though necessarily less distinct, and with a greater 
violation of proportions towards the extremities of the 
figure. The polariscope has been constructed on the 
same principle as the hydro-oxygen microscope, being 
designed to present on the dises, and thus e visible 
to a large audience at once, the beautiful phenomena 
of the polarisation of light. In this case, three dises 


are employed, one at each side of the instrument and 
its demonstrator, and one behind. 

Mr Clarke first proceeded to illustrate the simple 
prismatic phenomena, throwing enlarged shades of 
the iris upon the dises, and then presenting small cir- 
cular shades of two colours complementary to each 
other, which, being made to converge, displayed, in the 
overlap part, a perfect white, thus making visible 
to hun at once the fact, so astonishing to the 
unlearned mind, that the colours are but parts of pure 
white light. The demonstrator then made equally 


visible to the large assemblage which filled the room, 
the phenomena of polarisation, chiefly using for the 
P various pieces of celenite. shade, for ex- 
ample, from a piece on 
one screen, & partic’ assem colours, being 
then under refraction. It was then vemauedl 0 an- 
other screen, and shown under the law of reflection, 
when every colour was seen to be different from what 
it had been before. Finally, he removed the shade to 
a third screen, where it was again under refraction, 
and it then of course showed the same appearances as 
in the first. Mr Clarke concluded the exhibition by 
a display of the chromatic fire cloud upon the —_ 
certainly one of the most startlingly brilliant of 
the wonders of chemical science. 

In another room on the ground floor, Larne ba 
facture was seen in operation, as well as glass-blowing 
and basket-making, operators in the last instance 
being blind men from the Edinburgh Asylum. The 
pottery manufacture seemed to be a very attractive 
part of the exhibition, as it was visited by great 
crowds. An electro-magnetic machine, made by Mr 
Clarke for the Duke of Roxburghe, was shown in the 
pottery room. 

The great hall on the second floor presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle, crowded as it was with curious 
objects of art, many of them imposing to the eye even 
at a first and distant glance. Such an object was the 
“ model of a pores restoration of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral,” executed by Mr G. M. Kemp, the ingenious 
self-taught artist who planned the monument to be 
erected to Sir Walter Scott. There is not only won- 
derful neatness of execution visible in this model, but 
the artist has also given evidence of fine inventive 
powers as an architect, in his conception of the 
proposed to be added ; for the real cathed as 
1s well known, has never yet been completed. 
first of the large tables with which the hall was 
covered, exhibited numerous models of steam-engi 
boilers, and fire-engines, from the collection of the 
Edinburgh School of Arts, and from private indivi- 
duals, ‘Tables second and third were covered with 
models of agricultural implements of every imaginable 
kind. The south wall of the room was covered with 
ca and portrait frames. Specimens of the 

lind-Asylum work, of silk, of loom- woven por- 
traits, of ts, &e., from the workshops and 
warehouses of private merchants, filled up others of 
the tables. On table seventh were a number of sin- 
gular works of art from a bazaar in town, including 
an automaton singing-bird, which leaps from a box, 
plays a beautiful tune, and disappears again, at the 
touch of command ; a picture-clock, with a miniature 
railroad in front, and several sets of trains whirling 
backwards and forwards at speed ; and a time-piece 
with invisible nechanism, the index appearing to move 
round = ger of a small _ of , framed in a 
ring © . Specimens of goods and instruments, 
arweting the woollen manufactures of Huddersfield, 
the flax manufacture of Arbroath, the cotton-spinning 
of Manchester, the process of stereotyping, and the 
a of gold-beating—specimens of Scottish and 

‘oreign marbles, and of Berlin-iron work— models 
of the various watch-escapements—formed the con- 
tents of other tables in the large hall. The whole 
of this superb apartment may be said to have been 
filledwith specimens of workmanship, and worki 
machinery, in almost every department of practi 
science. ‘The utility and intelligibility of the exhibi- 
tion was greatly increased by the presence of engravers 
and other workmen, showing the enginery of their 
respective trades in actual operation. 

a side-table, where beautiful models of 

light-houses, the ‘Thames Tunnel (from Mr Brune 
&e., were also seen, we found one object of extraordi- 
nary inte a working-model of Ponton’s Galvanic 
Telegraph. By this machine forty-two different sig- 
nals were communicated from one end of the room to 
the other, by means of three insulated copper wires. 
Letters were arranged in view of the spectator, at one 
end, like the notes of a piano, and it was by acting on 
these that the intelligence was immediately conveyed. 
This machine has succeeded perfectly on some occa- 
sions of trial. One is now working with success, we 
believe, on the Great Western Railway. The manner 
in which the attention of the guardian of the telegraph 
at one end is drawn to the machine when a commu- 
nication is about to be made from the other, is inge- 
nious, and worthy of notice. A distinct exertion of 
galvanic influence is bron to play on a needle at 
the far end of the wire. deviation caused in this 
needle moves a platinum wire kept at a white heat 
by @ spirit-lamp. ‘The motion brings the hot wire 
in contact with a fine cotton th attached to a 
¢ord by which a pendulum is kept aside from a gong. 
The thread is burned, the pendulum falls, and strikes 
the required signal on the gong, to call the telegraph- 
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beyond Charlotte's chamber was a state-chamber, car- 
ed with the dust of many years, and darkened by the 
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my eye, and is the only one I particularly remember. 
Every here and there, as I wandered, I came upon a | f 
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In passing from the large hall into the first or east 
side-room, the visitor beheld, through magnifying 


from the College of Surgeons. 
the principal object was a Jacquard loom, seen in 
operation. Mere i ion by the eye cannot enable 
one to detect or describe the princi on which this 
remarkable machine is construc and we did not 
enjoy any chance of hearing it explained. It is of 
very considerable size, and is wor by one man, 
seated as at the ordinary loom. Beside it were a 
turning lathe in operation, and specimens of paper in 
all its stages, from the state of rags to the fine com- 


Even from this meagre sketeh of the collection, 
those of our readers who have not personally beheld 
it may form some idea of the rich variety of interest- 
ing objects which the scientific men, manufacturers, 
and mechanicians of Edinburgh, were able to bring for- 
ward on this occasion for the inspection of their fellow- 
citizens. ‘The satisfaction of the public with the exhi- 
bition was unequivocally proved by the constant daily 
imerease of the crowds which flocked to see it, and by 
the general expression of regret at its hurried close. 
‘There cannot, we think, be the slightest doubt that a 
permanent exhibition of the kind in Edinburgh, and 
eonsequently in other towns of the same size, would 
sueceed. Of its effects in imparting knowledge to the 
public at large, in creating a general respect for science 
and art, and for their essors, in awakening in 
young minds the faculties fitted for particular pur- 
suits, and guiding them in the early and more arduous 
= their career, it would be difficult, we think, to 

too high an estimate.* 


EMIGRATION—REPORT OF THE POOR-LAW 

COMMISSIONERS ON THE SUBJECT. 
Tue Poor-Law Commissioners for England and 
‘Wales have commenced issuing an occasional sheet, 
entitled “ An OrrictaL CircuLar,” with the view of 
affording information on topics connected with pauper- 
ism, for the use of local functionaries, and generally 
all who are interested in the administration of the 
existing Poor-Law. As the first instance of a public 
beard voluntarily publishing its more important trans- 
actions, for the public advantage, this unquestionably 
merits the thanks of the community. 

From the first number, purporting to be for the 
month of January, we extract the following portion of 
a Report on the state of Emigration, and demand for 
labourers in the colonies, by Mr Parker, Assistant 
Commissioner. The subject is at present of consider- 
able importance. 

By a Parliamentary paper recently printed, con- 
taining reports and correspondence respecting emigra- 
tion to the colonies, it appears that the average annual 

igration from England for the six years preceding 


1835, was— 
*To the British North American Colonies 8,30 
United States - - - - - 26,849 
Cape of Good Hope- - - - - 318 
Australian Colonies - - - - ~- 208 


And that in 1838 it was— 
To the British North American Colonics 1557: 
Cope of Good H 

of G ope - - - - - 292 
lian Col pe : 


24,176 

Thus, in the last year, when the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act had been brought into operation over nearly 
the whole of England and Wales, notwithstanding the 
of provisions had increased twenty per cent., and 
demand for labour had become stronger in the 
colonies, there was less emigration by 14,629 persons 
than the average of the six preceding years. This 
difference there is any reason to suppose would have 
been much greater, not emigration to the Austra- 
lian colonies suddenly increased to its present extent, 
an increase attributable to the bounty now given to the 
labouring proceeding to that part of the British 
lions. Previous to 1537, assistance was given to 

only single females between fifteen and thirty years of 
age proceeding to Australia; but since then, all per- 
sons deemed likely to prove eligible colonists hawe 
received gratuitous passages. This aid has naturally 
* Bince this paper was written, we have accidentally observed, 


in @ Newcastle paper, that an exhibition of the kind described has 
for sume time existed in that cuterprising town. 


operated 
who may fairly argue, 

required, the cost of their removal to a colony would 
not be defrayed from public funds set apart by the 
colonists for that purpose. ‘The aid so given will ac- 
count for the paras increase of the numbers of oo 
sons who proceeded to the Australian colonies in 1838, 
and without which increase, the emigration of the past 
year would have been insignificant in the extreme, as 
compared with former years. It is to be regretted 
that the statistical information supplied in the tables 
contained in these reports does not supply the actual 
immigration to the different colonies and to the United 
States for each year since 1529, similar to the one 
prepared by the agent for emigration at Quebec. The 
table relatg to Quebee shows conclusively that im- 
migration to that port has materially diminished. In 
the four years preceding the ao of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act (including 1834, the act having been 
passed after the season for emigration had terminated), 
there arrived in Quebec from England and Wales 
39,521 persons, whilst in the four years after the pass- 
ing of the act there arrived there 21,825, including 
upwards of 1000 assisted by parochial funds, which a 
provision in the Poor-Law Amendment Act, for the 
first time, made applicable to emigration ne It 
has been frequently asked of witnesses, before com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament, what has become 
of the surplus labour existing before the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act passed; and it has been broadly 
asserted by an influential journal, opposed to the pro- 
visions of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, that that 
surplus has been reduced by shipping off thousands 
of poor persons to the colonies. ‘The assertion, broadly 
as it has been made, is nevertheless negatived by the 
official returns from the United States, where it is 
presumed no one will say poor-law influence prevails ; 
as well as the British possessions in Asia, Africa, and 
America. It would be out of place, in a notice of a 
Parliamentary paper, to discuss the causes of the ab- 
sorption of the surplus labour apparently existing 
before the operation of the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act; yet, from whatever cause the reduction in the 
number of unemployed labourers may proceed, it ean- 
not fail to be an important consideration in ascertain- 
ing the causes, that the reduction has taken place at a 
time when the demand for the services of the produc- 
tive classes is more than ever nt in the colonies. 

That the demand for the services of the productive 
classes has become more urgent in the colonies since 
the passing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, is 
shuckpastuanh by the reports. Mr Buchanan, advert- 
ing to the Canadas, says :—* The great scarcity of 
labourers, and the high prices of wages which farmers 
are obliged to pay for the necessary assistance required 
on their land, continue to weigh heavily on the new 
settler, who has not suflicient physical aid amongst the 
members of his own family.” And he further adds, 
that in the eastern townships good labourers can earn 
from 40s. to 50s. currency per month, with board and 
lodging found. 

In New South Wales the demand for the services 
of the labouring classes exists equally as strong, if not 
more so, than it does in the Canadas. A committee 
of the legislative council, presided over by the Bisho 
of Australia, has reported that ‘it cannot be assume 
that the want of labour in the colony can be supplied 
by the introduction of a smaller number than 3000 
adult males every year—a number which will, allow- 
ing the average number of women and children, require 
the introduction of 12,500 persons annually” ‘The 
committee estimate the cost of introducing 12,500 
persons to be L.250,000, and without recommending 
that a loan of L.2,000,000 should be raised, advert to 
the communications suggesting a loan in such a manner 
as to lead the governor, Sir G. Gipps, to remark, ‘that 
the members of the committee are not unfavourable 
to it.’ The governor, adverting to the want of labour, 
says, ‘that immigration should be kept up at its present 
rate, and that if the funds prove insufficient, then 
recourse should be had to a loan rather than put a 
stop to it. The committee, in their Report, say :— 
‘As the foundation of every other inquiry, your 
committee naturally directed their first attention to 
ascertain, as nearly as in the nature of things might 
be possible, the actual demand for labour of various 
descriptions at this time prevailing in the colony. 
‘Their own private sources of information had sufficed 
to satisfy them that such demand was certainly urgent, 
and the supply highly insufficient to meet it ; and 
that, generally speaking, every resident in the colony 
who had oceasion to employ the services of others, was 
exposed to difficulties in conducting his pursuits, of 
whatever nature they might be, as well as in providing 
for the service of his domestic establishment. But 
until their inquiries were directed, in the course of this 
examination, to an actual investigation of individual 
wants, and of the losses, inconveniences, aad disap- 

intments to which entire classes are reduced through 
inability to obtain the extent of labour which their 
Various operations require, your committee had not a 
due or distinct conception of the urgency of the pre- 
vailing distress.’ 

In Van Dieman’s Land there exists so urgent a de- 
mand for female servants, that the governor (Sir J. , 
Franklin) says, ‘ Not only is social intercourse at pre- 
sent very much restricted, especially in the interior, 
in consequence of the difficulty felt even by the 
wealthiest families to obtain female attendants for 


thereby imposed u parents, but it has reeently 
been found impossi eeemienmeds cases of sick- 
ness the requisite number of attendants, of sufficiently 
good character, however deficient in skill.’ 

In Western Australia (Swan River), a memorandum 
presented to the governor states, that ‘ in the present 
state of the colony there is such a deficiency of labour 
as to impede its advancement. The prudent portion 
of the workmen have saved means, and are now in.a 
condition to extend their business, and to hire assis- 
tance, if they could procure it ; but they cannot ven- 
ture to undertake works in the existing scarcity of 
workmen, and the consequent high rate of wages. 
Under these circumstances the price of every pro- 
duet has risen ; improvement is Ranntoel ; capital 
prevented from finding investment here, must go else- 
where, and the colony is menaced with a return to 
its former state of unproductiveness, in the midst of 
every natural convenience for producing abundance. 
*The only remedy for these evils is a steady and 
well-regulated supply of labour from abroad, in pro- 

rtion to the growth of capital within the settlement.’ 

“he council concurred in this, and pledged itself to 
a limited extent to any future measures tending to 
procure a supply of labour. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, labour is also required, 
and a scheme to supply it from this country has been 
suggested in the colony ; from which it would appear 
that some thousands of young people might be an- 
nually introduced with benefit to the colony. 

Great as the demand is for labour in all these colo- 
nies, and tempting as are the inducements held out in 
the shape of remuneration, and easy as it is to obtain 
a passage to the Australian colonies, yet it is found 
that the demand cannot be supplied, because there 
exists no disposition amongst the labouring classes to 
emigrate. Before the passing of the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act, when there was an apparent surplus popu- 
lation, emigration was extensive; now that there 
exists an urgent demand for the services of the pro- 
ductive classes in the colonies, the number of emi ts 
has fallen off. In the present year the disposition to 
emigrate has not strengthened. "Within the last few 
days, a vessel, chartered to convey emigrants gra- 
tuitously, has sailed with only two-thirds of its com- 
plement of passengers.” 

The following letter from the Agent-General for 
emigration was read to the board :— 


“2, Middle Scotland Yard, 29th October 1839, 

Sm—In pursuance to instructions received from Lord 
John Russell, 1 have the honour to acquaint you that 
dispatches have been received from the lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Upper Canada, reporting the successful intro- 
duction into that colony of a body of 181 emigrants, who 
were sent out from Ennis in the county of Clare last 
summer in the ship * Waterloo,’ through the liberality of 
Colonel Wyndham. 

On arriving at Quebec, the whole of the emigrants 
—— in a body under the charge of Lieutenant 

ubridge, to whom Colonel Wyndham had entrusted 
the care of them, to Cobourg, Upper Canada, where they 
were all immediately engaged, the men at L.2, 10s. per 
month, boarded and found, and the women at L.1 per 
month, boarded and fed. 

No sickness or aecident of any kind occurred amongst 
them from the time of their leaving Lreland. 

In consequence of these favourable accounts of the 
result of Colonel Wyndham’s liberal efforts in promotion 
of emigration, Lord Jolin Russell has conveyed to me his 
desire that the oflicers of this department should give 
every advice and facility to landlords who may be desirous 
of following Colonel Wyndlam’s example.—I have, &c. 

(si ) T. Ex.ior.” 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE DRUIDS, 

INTERESTING as are the ancient superstitions and theo- 
logical fables of Scandinavia, a notice of which formed 
the subject of the last paper in this series, British 
readers cannot but feel a still greater interest in the 
history of Druidism, the superstition which flourished 
peculiarly among their own forefathers, the aborigines 
of the British islands. Druidism was the religion of 
the ancient Celts or Gauls, and prevailed in France as 
well as in Britain—every where, indeed, where that 
ancient race had formed settlements. With the usual 
tendency of the learned to expend more attention upon 
words than things, inquirers into the nature of Driid- 
ism have cavilled much about the etymology of the 
word. Hither the old British term dru, an oak, or 
the word dry, signifying a magician in the Saxon 
language, may be set down, it seems to us, as the 
source of the word Druid. The first is probably the 
correct etymon, as we find the oak to have been in- 
timately and prominently connected with all the pe- 
culiar rites which constituted the Druidical religion. 

As far as can be gathered from the statements of 
Cesar, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and others, the Druids 
not only formed the priesthood of the Celts, but ap- 
propriated to themselves all the offices usually dis- 
charged, in modern days, by the separate learned 
professions. “ Among the priests of Druidism,” says 
George Chalmers in his Caledonia, “ there appear to 


have been three orders, the Druids (proper), the Vates, 
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and the Bards, who severally performed very different 
functions ; the Bards , in heroic verse, the brave 
actions of eminent Vates studied continually, 
and explained nature, the productions of nature, and 
the laws ; and the Druids, who were of a higher caste, 
and were disciplined in the forms of an established 
order, directed the education of youth, officiated in 
the affairs of religion, and presided in the administra- 
tion of justice.” In consideration of these high and 
important duties, the members of the Druidical order 
were exempted from all taxes and burdens, and from 
military servitude. They were under the government 
of a single head, the Arch-Druid of his tribe, who was 
chosen by general election, and was invested with ab- 
solute authority. The Druids wore short hair and 
longbeards. Their garments were of remarkable length, 
and when officiating at the altar, they wore a white sur- 
plice. In their hands they commonly carried a long 
wand, and their arms and necks were decorated with 
gold chains and bracelets. But the most notable of 
their ornaments, and that, in truth, in which much 
of their power was supposed to depend, was an arti- 
ficial egg, set in gold, and of miraculous virtues. The 
Druids asserted that every one of these eggs, which 
they sold, it should be mentioned, to the rich and credu- 
lous, was formed by a number of serpents, mysteriously 
conjoining for its production. When made, it was 
raised up in the air by the hissing of these creatures, 
and was to be caught in a clean white cloth when 
falling to the ground. The person who was fortunate 
enough to cateh it, was under the necessity of instantly 
mounting a swift horse to escape from the angry ser- 
nts, which were always desirous to keep the egg. 
rocured in this way, the egg possessed the property 
of making the bearer or wearer successful in all dis- 
putes, and gained for him the love of all good and 
great men. Pliny mentions his having seen one of 
He says it was of the size of a small apple, 
its shell being a “ cartilaginous encrustation,” full of 
little cavities, and he adds that “it is the badge of the 
is sto the mystic egg will pre the reader 
for the the as we 
have described them to be, laid pretensions to mira- 
culous powers, and that the art of magic intermingled 
largely with their religious system. The open a 
was the canopy under which they worshipped. 
or grove, consecrated by the priests, and fenced 
in by stones to prevent the entrance of unhallowed 
feet, constituted the mysterious scene where the rites 
were performed. In the centre of these groves, 
which were usually either circular or oblong, there 
‘was an open area, encompassed with large oaks, closely 
set together. Within this large circle were several 
smaller ones, surrounded with large stones; and 
near the centre of these smaller circles, were other 
stones of a prodigious size and convenient height, on 
which the victims were slain and offered up to the 
Supreme Being, whom they termed Lsus or JTesus. 
They considered the oak as the emblem or symbol 
of this divinity, and chaplets of it were worn both 
by priests and people in their ceremonies. The 
fruit of the oak, and especially the misletoe, was 
thought to possess a divine virtue, and on the sixth 
day of the moon it was anxiously looked for on the 
po where it is but rarely found. When found, the 
Druids prepared every thing for a grateful sacrifice 
under the oak. Two white bulls were brought and 
fastened to the tree by the horns, and the Arch-Druid 
ascended the tree, cropped the misletoe with his golden 
knife, and received it in his robe, amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. The sacred misletoe being brought 
down, the bulls were sacrificed, and the deity invoked 
to bless his gift, which was held highly valuable in a 
medicinal and in other points of view. 

We know nothing about the Druidical conceptions 
of a heaven or future state. They believed that one 
Supreme Being created and governed the world, but 
they also admitted the existence of a few subsidiary 
divinities, and among others of Bel or Baal, the god 
of fire, whose worship was spread over a great part of 
the earth by the enterprising mariners of Phoenicia. 
The sacrifices made to Esus, and these minor deities, 
consisted of animals for the most part ; and we find, 
as in the sacrificial customs of most religions, that 
the priests took to themselves a tolerable share of all 
the offerings. After a third part had been burnt, 
the offerer or offerers received another third to feast 
on, along with friends ; and the remainder went to 

Druids. This was no trifling perquisite, as in all 
cases the finest and most valuable of the tloeks and 
herds were selected for the altar. But it would have 
been well had the Druidical altars never been turned 
to a worse purpose than that of fattening the priestly 
officiators. Beyond a doubt, the Druids pursued the 
horrible practice of sacrificing human victims. They 
affected to possess the power of drawing predictions, 
from the appearance of persons killed at the altar, 
from the manner in which they fell, the flowing of their 
blood, and their movements in the mortal agony. ‘To 
have the fate of a war or a battle foretold, therefore, the 
kings or chiefs of those days would seldom hesitate, it 
may be believed, to sacrifice dependents, or other pro- 
curable victims, by scores if necessary. The Druids 
also taught that, in cases of sickness, the afflicted person 
might be saved by propitiating the angel of death with 
another victim ; another notion evidently ealeulated to 
lead to a dreadful abuse of human life on the part of the 


pitiation to the gods. Czsar describes an idol of a 
most e: i and fearful kind, as having been 


used by the Druids in their sacrifices. This idol was 
a gigantic figure formed of wicker-work, in the rude 
likeness. of a human being. Its interior was so ar- 
ranged that every part, body and limbs, could be filled 
with human victims, men and women ; and at the 
proper moment straw and wood were piled around it, 
and the prisoned unfortunates perished by a slow and 
most horrible death in the flames. It is related by 
the historian, that the persons who thus suffered were 
chiefly those condemned to death for offences against 
the laws or religion; but if a sufficient number of 

ms in this condition could not be procured, the 
Innocent were ruthlessly thrust in, till the idol was 
filled. The imagination revolts at the idea of such 
wholesale butchery ; and the fearful character of the 
picture is heightened to the fancy by the circumstance 
of women, stripped of every portion of their clothing, 
and painted over the body with the dark blue woa 
having assisted in the consummation of these bloody 
rites. Some authors inform us, that women were more 
frequently the victims of the Druidical superstitions 
than men. Young, innocent, and beautiful maidens, 
we are told, were dragged to the altar or the stake, and 
their lives offered up as a propitiation to the powers 
above. 

The power of the Druidical order was great —. 
their countrymen, and their influence extended to 
matters whatsoever, political as well as religious. This 
is scarcely to be wondered at, being but a natural 
sequence of the maxim, that “ knowledge is power.” 
To the Druids was exclusively confined all the know- 
ledge then existing among the Celtic nations, and, 
barbarous as their idolAtrous rites show them to 
have been in some respects, they had certainly made 
considerable advances in many of the sciences. By 
Cesar, an excellent authority on the subject, because 
a personal observer, and a writer of undoubted vera- 
city, we are informed that the Druids were conversant 
with arithmetic and geometry, and that they carried 
the knowledge of these sciences even into the highest 
branches, speculating often at their meetings upon 
“the magnitude of the earth, and even of the universe.” 
Regarding astronomy, we are told by thesame author 
that they had many “ disquisitions concerning the 
heavenly bodies and their motions, in which they in- 
structed their disciples ;” and it is certain that they 
divided time in a fixed manner into year and month. 
The moon and its quarterly periods, which have guided 
all rude nations in their division of time, seem so 
peculiarly to have formed the rule of the Druids, that 
they counted by nights, not by days. From some un- 
known cause, they reckoned their month from the 
sixth day of the moon, and not from its change. As 
regarded the science of medicir+, the opinions and 
practice of the Druids were fouuded on the assump- 
tion that all diseases proceeded from the anger of the 
gods, and that to appease them was to effect or ensure 
a cure. From this unfortunate belief sprang the 
baneful custom, already mentioned, of sacriticing one 
person for the cure or relief of another. According 
to Pliny, the Druids used a few herbs in medicine, 
and, in particular, the misletoe, which they denomi- 
nated All-heal, from the impression that this sacred 
substance was endowed with the power of curing all 
diseases. But every thing depended, according to 
them, on the mode of use or application. For ex- 
ample, in employing selago, a kind of hedge-hyssop, 
for the cure of sore eyes, the following ceremony was 
indispensable to its effieaey. The patient was to be 
clothed in a white robe ; to have his feet bare, and 
washed in pure water ; to offer a sacrifice of bread 
and wine, before he proceeded to cut the herb ; and 
the cutting was to be accomplished by the patient with 
the right hand enveloped in the skirt of his garment, 
whiie the herb was to be held by a hook of some more 

recious metal than iron. Then the cut herb was to 
ve received in a clean cloth, and applied afterwards. 
Treated in this way, the herb was infallible. Such a 
ridiculous ceremonial as this brings to one’s mind the 
saying of Cicero rding the Roman priesthood and 
their rites. He oa that he marvelled how they were 
able to look each other in the face without laughing. 
The remark may well be applied to the Druidical 


priests. 

The Druids, it has been stated, had the office of 
instructing youth. This was done in groves, under 
the sacred branches of the oak. ‘There seems to have 
been a strong resemblance between the forms of in- 
struction pursued by the Druids, and those adopted by 
some of the Greek sages. The children of the nobility, 
and of important families generally, were carried away 
by the Druids into the most retired and desolate por- 
tions of the forests which then covered the British 
soil, and there kept sometimes for the space of twenty 
years, undergoing the while a course of discipline as 
severe as that to which Pythagoras subjected his 

upils. The teachers made the young Celts get by 
beart immense strings of verses, in which the actions 
of the great men of the race were recorded. In their 
common course of learning, the Druids are said to 
have taught their pupils not less than twenty-four 
thousand sueh verses. ‘These they would not allow to 
be written down ; a plan which they adopted with re- 
gard to the great body of their knowledge, and which 
had the effect of keeping it almost entirely among 
themseives. Among other branches of learning taught 


moved, on the field of battle and in the council ; and 
from the various fragments of their hes, preserved 
b Roman writers, it is obvious dot aor of the 

Itic kings and chiefs, instructed by the Druids, had 
carried the rhetorical art to a high pitch of excel- 


After all, however, it was by their to 
supernatural powers, to the arts of aes 
tion, that the Druids arose to such commanding in- 
fluence over the rude generality of their countrymen. 
“In Britain (says Pliny) the magie arts are cultivated 
with such astonishing success, that the Britons seem 
to be capable of instructing even the Persians them- 
selves in thesearts. The Vates, in particular, investi- 
gate and display the most sublime seerets of nature, and 

y auspices and sacrifices they foretell future events.” 
The Druids were indeed so ean in these respects, 
that even the emperors of Rome sent to consult them 
about things to come. There can be little doubt that 
much of this magical repute arose from the possession 
of a few scientific secrets, which they were careful to 
keep to themselves. When their fame was once es 
tablished, moreover, the credulity of mankind readily 
discovered proofs of their power in the simplest: ope- 
rations of nature. Plutarch relates that an officer, 
named Demetrius, was sent by one of the Roman 
emperors to examine some of the islands adjacent to 
Britain, and that he landed on one inhabited by a few 
Druids, who were esteemed powerful ici by 
their countrymen. Soon after his arrival, the air grew 
blaek and troubled, and fiery spouts were seen flash- 
ing from all parts of the heavens. Demetrius and his 
men fled from the island in dismay, convinced that 
these appearances were caused by their own invasion 
of the sacred isle ; a belief which the Druids took good 
care to a In such a light may men view a 
simple storm, when looking at it through the mists of 
ignorance and credulity. 

Even the monuments and temples of the Druids 
afforded strong additional grounds in support of the 
belief in their supernatural powers. Now-a-days these 
remarkable relics, of which many still exist, only gi 
oy of the possession of considerable mechaniee! skill 

y the Druids. By far the most extraordinary of 
these remains are those at Stonehenge, on Salis’ 
Plain, in Wiltshire. ‘This temple, for such almost 
antiquaries consider it to bave been, consists of two 
cireles, and two ovals, the latter forming the cell or 
sanctum to the circles, the largest of which measures 
three hundred feet in circumference. The walls of this 
temple are composed of huge unconnected stones, 
standing upright, and computed, some of them, to 
weigh upwards of seventy tons. ‘The greater number of 
the stones are flat, and bear the mark of tools, but they 
are still inan extremely rude state. Some stones have 
others laid over them, forming a kind of architrave. 
The longest stones measure about twenty-two feet, 
and the highest thirteen. “ We can ly sup 
(says a writer on this valjort) that it was possible to 
cut these prodigious masses of stone without wedges, 
or to raise them out of the q without levers. 
But it certainly required still greater knowl of 
the mechanical powers, and of the method of applying 
them, to transpert these huge stones from the quarry 
to the places of their destination ; to erect the perpen- 
dicular pillars, and to elevate the imposts to tops 
of these pillars.” Possessing the exclusive knowledge 
of such mechanieal arts, as well as all the seience and 
learning of their race and age, it is no matter of sur- 
prise that the order of the Druids should have acquired 
so much importance among their countrymen, igno- 
rant and superstitious as these were in tho main. 

It would be a little out of our way to describe at 
length the other Druidical relics yet extant in Great 
Britain. Mona, or Anglesea as it is now called, was 
their chief settlement, but it is in North Britain that 
the Druid monuments are most abundant. 
appear @ither in the shape of circles of upright stones, 
with or without a sacrificial altar in the centre, orin 
the shape of carns, for sepulchral or other purposes. 
As one example of a Druidical carn, we may mention 
that on the moor of Strath-Ardle, in Perthshire, which 
is a stony mound, ninety yards in circumference, and 
twenty-five feet high. Such monuments are particu- 
larly numerous along the Grampian range. There 
| are curious stenes, called Rocking-stones, su 
_ posed to be of Druid origin. In the parish of K 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, there is one roeking- 
| stone, called the Loyan stone, which is about eight or 
ten tons in weight, and is so nicely balanced upon some 
| protuberances of another stone, that the pressure of a 
finger can set it in motion. ‘These stones are found 
both in England and Scotland. ‘Their exact purpose. 
if they ever had one, cannot now be ascertained, and 
the same may be said of other relics of a similar kind, 
believed to be Druidiecal. 

Such as they have now been deseribed, the Druid 
superstitions were at one time prevalent over a large 

rt of the continent of Europe and the adjacent isles, 
Vheir extinetion is enveloped in the mystery of the 
dark ages. Up to a late period, however, some traces 
of the Druid customs were perceivable among the 
Scottish Celts, and Dr Jamieson mentions that an old 
Highlander, so lately as the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was in the habit of always addressing the Deity 
| by the title of the Arch-Druid. Druidism certainly 
| gives us no pleasing idea of the character of our an- 
| cestors. In some respects, their superstitions were 


‘ t. Without such specific causes, however, human } by the Druids, oratory held a high place. Eloquence | among the darkest and cruelest that have ever been 
ves seem to have been regularly sacrificed, as a pro- | was the great instrument by which the Celts were | cherished by man in his rude and pagan condition, 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 
Tux Hadji Abd-el-Kader Oulid Mahiddin, who fi 
in the accounts of the wars of the French in ca, 
belongs to a most ancient ge Me Marabouts, and 
descends, like his kinsman the of M 
from the Fatimite Caliphs. He was 
sort of seminary near Mascara, on the Hachem territory, 
where the Marabouts, his ancestors, assembled a number 
of young men to instruct them in letters, theology, and 
lence. Abd-el-Kader was educated as well as 
an Arab can be by his father, Sidi Mahiddin, who turned 
to his best account his intelligence and energy. As yet 
but a boy, not a passage of the Koran perplexed him, and 
his explanations were readier than those of the ablest 
commentators. He likewise diligently lied himself 
to oratory and history, and so successfully, that he is 
now the most eloquent speaker in his country (an im- 
mense advantage among the Arabs), and perfectly 
acquainted with the annals of his nation. Nor did he 
neglect the exercises of the body, in which he excels, he 
reckoned the best horseman in the Bar- 
bary states. In short, at the early age of twenty he was 
lw pe for all the qualities which men like to 
behold in those whom they place at their head. 
Abd-el-Kader is now about thirty-one years old; he 
is of middling height, somewhat corpulent ; his counte- 
nance is mild, expressive, and distinguished ; his eyes are 
very fine, his beard thin and dark, and his teeth, which 
are ill set, are blue spotted ; his hands, of which he takes 
——_ care, are extremely fine and delicate ; his head 
generally somewhat inclined towards the left shoulder ; 
his manners are affable, and most polite, and dignified ; 
he seldom is betrayed into anger, but always _ a 
command over himself; in short, to quote the w of 
an intelligent and impartial French officer of rank, who 
has been employed upon negociations with the natives 
almost ever since the occupation of Ey: “the whole 
of the Emir is fascinating, it is difficult to 
ww and not to like him.” 
Abd-el-Kader is a man of great bravery, yet his mind 
is perhaps better adapted to government than to military 
Though gifted with great fortitude and 
verance, he has occasionally betrayed some dejection in 
the arduous circumstances he has had to contend with. 
His manners are pure, even rigidly so; he has but one 
wife, whom he most tenderly loves. Three years ago his 
family consisted only of a daughter, then four or five 
years old, and of a son, born a few days before the French 
entered and destroyed Mascara. When in his capital 
he dwelt with his family in a rather fine house, but which 
was not the palace. He lived there without any guards, 
and asa private individual. E day, at an early hour, 
he repaired to the palace, or beylick, to transact public 
business and give audiences. In the evening he returned 
to his house, and again became:a private individual. 
Abd-el-Kader is equally unpresuming in his dress, his 
costume being that of a mere Arab, without any sort of 
ornament or badge of distinction. If he displays any 
splendour, it is about his arms and horses. At one time 
he wore a burnous, the tassels of which were of gold ; 
but one of his brothers-in-law, whom he had appointed 
Kaid of a powerful tribe, having indulged in that station 
ina p which had excited some discontent, he sent 
for in ted after censuring his conduct, added, “ Follow 
my example ; I am richer and more powerful than you, 
yet see how I am dressed ; I will not even retain those 
try tassels that = see hanging to my burnous.” He 
iately cut them off, and that moment has 
never worn the slightest bit of gold or silver about his 


person. 

Abd-el-Kader is very fond of study, to which he de- 
votes the few hours he can spare from his active life. A 
little library accompanies him in all his movements. 
When on any expedition he displays much more of royalty 
than when in town; he then lives under a — and 
convenient tent, in a nook of which, elegantly fitted up, 
he gives private audiences and attends to state affairs. 
In the camp he sr his time as follows, when the 
day is not taken up with mili a :—On reach- 
ing his tent, after a day’s march, he keeps by him but 
one servant, and after some minutes devoted to dressin, 
and cleanliness, summons his secretaries and princi 

in succession, and works with them till four 
o'clock ; he then presents himself at the entrance of his 
tent, and himself says the public prayers; he next 
hes for half an hour, taking care to select a religious 
t may naturally lead him to the — 
it suits him to propagate upon war an lities ; no * 
however, is obliged to attend his pak semen Some - 
ments after he sits down to table with his chief 
and a confidential friend, Miloud-Ben-Arach, his brothers, 
when they are with the army, and the oftener one of his 
agas. The dishes served up to him are few in number, 
but and carefully prepared. 

Abd-el-Kader appears to have religious feelings and 
due notions of Providence, but he is no fanatic. He 
does not dread discussing religious matters with Chris- 
tians, and he argues with politeness and without asperity. 
He is an honest man, and has well-established moral 
principles ; though subtle and cunning, in a diplomatic 
point of view, he is a faithful observer of his word. No- 
thing is more foreign to his nature than cruelty ; he 
governs the Arabs with justice and mildness, thereby 
confuting those who maintain that they can be governed 
only by terror. Whenever it has been in his power, he 
has acted with clemency and generosity tow: his ene- 
mies. Two only have suffered death under his govern- 
ment, and that of Arzew, and 
Sidi-el-Gomarez, Sheik Angad, who was at 
Mascara, in August 1835. —_— 

The conversation of Abd-el-Kader is very animated, 
and at times witty. In private life he is considered par- 
simonious, but as a prince he knows full well how and 
when to be liberal. In financial and commercial matters 
his notions are most of them erroneous. 

The remarkable man whose portrait we have just de- 
rived from authentic data, is the most formidable foe 
that the French have to contend with in their efforts to 


assert their pretended rights over the vast territory ex- 
tending from the Mediterranean to the Sa Lara, and from 
the frontier of M to that of Tunis. Whilst pur- 
suing the object of their ambition at an enormous 
expense of men and money, and by the alternate employ- 
ment of force, treachery, extortion, and cruelty, Abd-el- 
Kader, undaunted by the strides of his powerful neigh- 
bours, has gradually risen, by dint of bravery, ty, 
and perseverance, to the possession of no small share of 
the empire which they would exclusively secure to them- 
selves. Whilst their policy has fluctuated under the 
Pare ty 

formed at or the many gov sent out 
to Africa, the young emir has steadily pursued his object, 
and become unto the Arabs a leader and a centre of 
action—a leader whose talents and gallantry in the field 
his Gallic enemies have already tried.— Morning Post. 


MAY-DAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Can this be May? Can this be May? 
We have not found a flower to-day ! 
We roamed the wood—we climbed the hill— 


‘We told them it was May, dear May! 

We called the sweet, wild blooms by name— 
‘We shouted, and no answer came! 

From smiling field, or solemn hill— 

From rugged rock, or rushing rill— 

We only bade the pretty pets 

Just breathe from out their hiding-places ; 
We told the little, light coquettes 

** One sigh,” we said, ‘* one fragrant . 
‘Will soon discover where you lie!” — 
The roguish things were still as death— 
They would’nt even breathe a breath. 
Alas! there’s none so deaf, I fear, 

As those who do not choose to hear ! 

‘We wandered to an open place, 

And sought the sunny buttercup, 


We peeped into a shady spot, 

To find the blue Forget-me-not 
At last a far-off voice we heard, 

A voice as of a fountain-fall, 

That softer than a singing-bird, 

Did answer to our merry call! 

So wildly sweet the breezes brought 
That tone in every pause of ours, 

That we, delighted, fondly thought 

It must be talking of the flowers ! 

We knew the violets loved to hide 

The cool and lulling wave beside :— 
With song, and laugh, and bounding feet, 
And wild hair wandering on the wind, 
We swift pursued the murmurs sweet ; 
But not a blossom could we find ;— 
The cowslip, crocus, columbine, 

The violet, and the snow-drop fine, 
The orchis ‘neath the hawthorn tree, 
The blue-bell and anemone, 


Where are they all ?—they must be lazy ! 
Perhaps they're playing Hide and seek” — 
Oh, naughty flowers! why don’t you speak ? 
We have not found a flower to-day— 
They surely cannot know ‘tis May ! 
You have not found a flower to-day !— 
What's that upon your cheek, I pray ? 
A blossom pure, and sweet, and wild, 
And worth all Nature’s blooming wealth ; 
Not all in vain your search, my child !— 
You've found at least the rose of health ! 
The golden buttercup, you say, 
That like a smile illumes the way, 
Is nowhere to be seen to-day. 
Fair child! upon that beaming face 
A softer, lovelier smile I trace ; 

t , as the hit right— 
A glow of love and wild delight! 
Then pine no more for Nature's toy— 
‘You've found at least the flower of joy. 
Yes! in a heart so young, and gay, 
And kind as yours, ‘tis always May 
For gentle feelings, love, are flowers 
That bloom thro’ life’s most clouded hours! 
Ah! cherish them, my happy child, 
And check the weeds that wander wild ; 
And while their stainless wealth is given, 
In incense sweet, to earth and heaven, 
No longer will you need to say— 
** Can this be May? Can this be May?” 

—Poems by Mrs Osgood (an American Lady}. London, 1837. 


MISERIES OF A MUSICAL MISS. 
Stncinc a most pathetic, enchanting song, which you 
intend shall entrance all present. Conversation, which 
before had died a nat death, instantly starts into 
life with renewed vigour. After an ineffectual struggle 
to make yourself heard, you at length desist. 

Practising a beautiful new song, for a y, and hear- 
ing it sung by the first Miss who is ask 

A large harp-string breaking in the middle of a splen- 
did fantasia, having no other to replace it. 

Having sung a brilliant Italian bravura (as you imagine) 
with t execution and taste, the ——- which 
are showered on you from a set of earless exquisites, 
such as, “ very pretty !” “ what a sweet thing !” “ really 
a pretty little song ! 

ying on a piano out of tune, guiltless of soft notes, 
half a dozen of the principal being judiciously dumb. 

After singing in your best style a very tiful song, 
being asked if you ever heard Miss Brown or Mrs Bl 
sing it? The tone of the inquiry leaving no doubt on 
your mind that it is considered you would be much im- 
proved by only hearing those ladies. 

A Miss (in an unhappy moment) being asked to play a 
waltz, and having mom | herself at the piano, 
there, a fixture for the evening. 

In the middle of a sentimental song, to which all and 
sundry are listening attentively, the bustling entrance 
of two servants with tea, coffee, &c., and all that follows. 

Hearing a Miss asked to sing, and listening to the 
mawkish excuses, which last fully a quarter of an hour, 
such as, “Really I scarcely ever sing,” “quite out of prac- 
tice,” * I have such a ” &e, &e, 


Eagiges overture, and, in the middle of a brilliant 
passage, having two leaves suddenly turned over by a 
polite young gentleman, which lands you safely into the 
middle of the adagio movement, 

Being requested to sing after supper, about forty 
le present, the most of whom are strangers to you. 
mencing your song three notes too high, and after 

shrilly screaming higher than pe ever screamed before, 
you are at length compelled to desist, amidst a suppressed 
titter, and affectedly kind remonstrances to “ go on.” 

The ineffectual efforts which you make to conceal your 

mirth, at witnessing a young exquisite accompany himself 
on the piano, and with his shoulders paying their ad- 
dresses to his ears, and his eyes doing the same to the 
ceiling, sing a very slow sentimental ditty, about a broken 
heart. At length the word farewell (which occupies at 
least ten minutes) is drawled forth by an effort of nature, 
as if he and his voice both meant quietly to expire 


her. 
obliged (by dint of incessant a paps | to 
lend a music book, full of rare and beautiful songs, all of 
which, of course, then become quite common amongst 
your musical acquaintances. 

Singing at a party that beautiful song “ Farewell, 
Dearest!” and having got through the first two bars, you 
are di bly surp by hearing “two by honours” 
squeaked forth from the far end of the room ; however, 


Blessings with thee go (we have the odd trick). 
Sunshine be upon (trumps) flowers around (spades). 
fhou wert kind (hearts were trumps). 
All the world (you played ill) ; 
Fortune felt (the rubber’s lost) ; 
Troubled heart (I had no hearts). 
Dearest (never trump second in hand). 
Fare-thee-well (fifteen and sixpence). 

Here song and whist both conclude. 


LOSS OF LIFE BY CARELESSNESS IN THE USE OF DRUGS 
AND MEDICINES. 

A return has recently been printed, by order of the 
House of Commons, of all inquests held by the coroners of 
England and Wales, during the years 1837 and 1838, in 
cases where death was found by verdict of the jury to be 
caused by poison. The return is not so complete as could 
be wished, but it shows that the number of deaths by 
poison in 1837 and 1838, was 543, namely, 261 females, 
and 282 males. The number poisoned by opium, or its 
preparations, was 186. We are anxious, however, to 
direct attention to the lamentable fact that nearly one- 
seventh (72) of the cases of death by poison resulted from 
the carelessness of mothers and nurses, ignorant of the 
powerful effects of substances which are only used by 
medical men in slight doses, and with the utmost cau- 
tion. The return shows that the deaths of very young 
children (most of them at the breast) from opium or its 
preparations, were 52 ; and from opium or laudanum ad- 
ministered in mistake for other medicine, 20. Narcotic 
and anodyne drugs are ly ever administered to in- 
fants by experienced surgeons without accurately caleu- 
lating the power of the patient, and mothers and nurses 
ought never to administer medicine of this description 
conaties under their direction. Mr Browne, the coroner 
for Nottingham, states that “ ’s cordial is given 
to children to a great extent, and that he has no doubt 
whatever that many infants are yearly destroyed in that 
borough, but who, dying off gradually, never come under 
his notice officially.” In recording one of the cases on 
which he held an inquest, in which death had been caused 
by an over dose of laudanum, Mr ee -_* * There 
appeared very great negligence on the part of the person 
who sold the laudanum. He had not been brought up 
as a druggist, but had lately taken to the business, and 
employed two young girls to attend his shop, and sell 
drugs in his absence. I ascertained personally at the 
shop, that one of them sold twice as much for a penny 
as the other.” Mr Frampton, the for Dorset- 
shire, suggests that those who sell poisons should be 
compelled to register the day and hour of sale, and the 
name of the purchaser. 

The total deaths by arsenic were 184; opium, 42; 
laudanum, 133; prussie acid, 27; vitriol, 32; corrosive 
sublimate, 12; oxalic acid, 19; poi not specified, 14.— 
From the Working Man’s Almanack and Companion, 1840, 

DIVORCES IN AMERICA, 

In the United States, divorces are obtained without 
and without it being necessary to commit crime, 
as in England. The party pleads in forma pauperis to 
the State Legislature, and a divorce is granted upon any 
oma which may be considered as just and reasonable. 
iss Martineau mentions a divorce having been granted 
to a wife upon the plea of her husband being a gambler; 
and I was myself told of an instance in which a divorce 
was ted upon the plea of the husband being such an 
* awful swearer ;” and really, if any one heard the swear- 
ing in some parts of the western country, he would not 

be surprised at a religious woman requesting to be 
rated. I was once on board of a steam-boat on the Mis- 
sissippi, when aman let off such a volley of execrations, 
that it was quite painful to hear him. An American 
who stood by me, as soon as the man had finished, ob- 
served, “ Well, I’m glad that fellow has nothing to do with 
the engines; I reckon he’d burst the biler."—Marryat’s 


We observe that the editor of the New York Mirror continues 
to extract articles from our Journal, not only without acknow- 
ledgment, but in a manner calculated to make them appear as 
the original composition of American writers. For example, a 
story called the ‘‘ Coal Carrier,” which was written by a lady in 
Edinburgh for our Journal, has been copied into No. 52, volume 
16, of the Mirror, with the name ‘* W. Harrison” appended to it 
as writer. Such artifices are unworthy of a respectable print. 
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